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Mark TWAIN. 
For information concerning this distinguished contributor, 


the reader is referred to the body of the Review, which, 
during the coming year, will contain chapters selected from 
his Autobiography. . 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
is one of the best known of living American authors. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1852, and studied at Columbia 
College, where he graduated in 1871. He was admitted to 
the New York bar, but he turned from law to literature, to 
which, for many years, he has devoted an indefatigable and 
versatile pen. In 1892, he was appointed Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature in Columbia University. He is prominent 
among the supporters of the so-called “ spelling-reform ” 
movement, 
JOHN BARRETT. 

There is probably no American who has done more than Mr. 
Barrett to make this country appreciate its great opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in the lands that border the eastern 
shore of the Pacific. For years he has devoted himself closely 
to the study of the Far Kast, and of the methods by which 
the conditions existing in that part of the world can best be 
turned to account for the advantage of America. From 1894 
to 1898, he was United States Minister to Siam, and in a 
successful effort to secure a settlement of an American 
claim against that country he obtained the first clear inter- 
pretation of the scope of extra- territorial jurisdiction in 
Asia—a service for which he was specially thanked by the 
President of the United States. He was one of the United 
States Delegates to the second International Conference of 
American Republics held in the City of Mexico. He was 
American Minister to Argentina in 1903-4 and to Panama 
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in 1904-5. Since May 1, 1905, he has been American Minis- 
ter to Colombia. 

HustTEeD HARPER 

is an Indiana woman of New England parentage. She 
studied at the University of Indiana and, later, took almost 
an entire course at Leland Stanford University. She has 
travelled extensively and written for many of the leading 
newspapers and magazines. For several years she was one 
of the editors of “'The Indianapolis News,” and for five years 
edited a department in “ ‘The New York Sun.” Mrs. Harper 
prepared a State monograph for the Columbian Exposition, 
and read papers before several of the Congresses. In 1899 
she was sent to the International Council of Women in Lon- 
don as speaker on “The Women Journalists of the United 
States ” and was elected Chairman of the International Press 
Committee. She was delegate and speaker at the Interna- 
tional Council of Women which met in Berlin in 1904. Mrs. 
Harper is author of the “ Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony,” and, jointly with Miss Anthony, of the last volume 
of “The History of Woman Suffrage.” 


URBAIN GOHIER 


has made himself famous — his enemies say infamous — in 
France by his vigorous attacks on the military spirit and 
on the present Continental system of obligatory military 
service. He may be considered the leader of the extreme wing 
of the anti-military party in France. He has been brought 
before the courts several times for his attacks on the army. 
M. Gohier’s volume, “ L’Armée contre la Nation,’ has gone 
through many editions, and is considered the most vigorous 
presentation of the abuses in the French army that has ever 
been printed. He was tried for this work, but acquitted: by 
the jury. He was also brought to trial for violently attack- 
ing the Sultan on the subject of the Armenian atrocities. But 
the Turkish Embassy at Paris thought it wise not to push the 
matter to a conclusion, as it was plain that M. Gohier was 
sure to be acquitted. 


Cuartes A. Conant, 


Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, has long been a 
student of monetary and economic problems, and has written 
several books on such subjects, including “A History of 




















Modern Banks of Issuc, with an Account of the Economic 
Crises of the Present Century,” “The United States in the 
Orient: the Nature of the Economic Problem,” ete. In 
1901, Mr. Conant was appointed by Secretary Root Special 
Commissioner to the Philippines, to investigate coinage and 
banking conditions there. His report in favor of a gold- 
exchange standard was adopted in principle in the Philip- 
pine Coinage Act. At the invitation of the Mexican govern- 
ment, Mr. Conant visited Mexico in March, 1903, with Pro- 
fessor Jenks of Cornell and Mr. Edward Brush of New York, 
to confer with a committee on the reform of the currency 
and the best means of securing the cooperation of other 
Powers in giving stability to the currency of the silver-using 
countries. His appointment on the American Commission 
was in part an outgrowth of his familiarity with the subject 
thus gained. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, 


widely known as one of the most brilliant of American edit- 
ors and writers, was born in Buffalo in 1863. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and spent five years studying in 
France and Germany. In 1883, he joined “The New: York 
Sun ” as reporter, and later became the London correspond- 
ent of that paper. For some time he was editor of “The 
Evening Sun,” and he was-connected with “The New York 
World ” for seven years as managing editor of different de- 
partments. Since 189%, he has been editor of “'The New 
York Evening Journal.” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


is no stranger to the readers of the Review, to whom he has 
given frequent proof that the vast industrial enterprises 
which were created by his genius were not great enough to 
absorb his intellectual energies. Though born in Scotland, 
he is an ardent American and an enthusiastic admirer of the 
principles upon which the Republic was founded. His phil- 
anthropic works are known of all men. Indeed, the United 
States and his native land are studded with monuments of 
- his munificence, in the shape of free libraries and other in- 
stitutions of a similar kind, which are designed to further the 
education and general advancement of the people. Among 
the most signal of his services to mankind will be reckoned 
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the foundation of a Peace Palace at The Hague, destined to 
be the permanent home of the international Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

FaAusTINo GUERRA PUENTE, 
or General Pine Guerra, is the leader of the Cuban Alzados 
or Insurrectionists, and is in command of one of the most 
formidable bands of insurgents engaged in armed revolt 
against the Palma Government. 

F, Trevor HItu 
is a member of the New York bar. He was born in Brooklyn 
in 1866, educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and 
graduated from Yale in 1887 and from the Columbia Law 
School in 1889. With S. P. Griffin he wrote “ Miniatures of 
Balzac,” and he is the author of a number of novels, includ- 
ing “'The Minority,” “The Web ” and “'The Accomplice.” 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
is a native of Liverpool, England. He was engaged in busi- 
ness for seven years, but abandoned business for literature. 
For some time he has resided in the United States, devoting 
himself to journalism and literary work. Among the works 
which bear his name are “ Painted Shadows,” “ Odes from 
the Divan of Hafiz,” “An Old Country House,” “ Perseus 
and Andromeda,” “ Sleeping Beauty,” “ The Life Romantic,” 
“ Rudyard Kipling, A Criticism ” and “ George Meredith.” 

Louise CoLLIER WILLCOXx 
was born in Chicago. She is the daughter of a Unitarian 
minister, and was educated in France, Germany and Eng- 
land. Later, she studied for two years at the Conservatory 
of Leipzig, and for two years in Birmingham, England. 
She has lived in Virginia since 1887, and has been a con- 
tributor to “ East and West,” “'The Chap - Book,’ “ The 
Century,” “The Outlook,” “ Poet - Lore,” “The Times- 
Democrat ” of New Orleans, “The Boston Transcript ” and 
“The Evening Post” of New York. For several years, she 
has been a reader and adviser of one of the leading pub- 
lishing houses, and has regularly contributed editorials to 
“ Harper’s Weekly.” 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY—II*. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 





Preratory Note.—Mr. Clemens began to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving “Pier No. 70,” he concluded. that a con- 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.—EpiTor N. A. R. 

II. 

My experiences as an author began early in 1867. I came to 
New York from San Francisco in the first muath of that year 
and presently Charles H. Webb, whom I had known in San 
Francisco as a reporter on The Bulletin, and afterward editor 
of The Californian, suggested that I publish a volume of sketches. 
I had but a slender reputation to publish it on, but I was charmed 
and excited by the suggestion and quite willing to venture it if 
some industrious person would save me the trouble of gathering 
the sketches together. I was loath to do it myself, for from the 
beginning of my sojourn in this world there was a persistent va- 
cancy in me where the industry ought to be. (“ Ought to was” 
Peso * Copyright, 1906, by Hanrzr & Brorusrs. All Rights Reserved. 
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is better, perhaps, though the most of the authorities differ as to 
this.) 

Webb said I had some reputation in the Atlantic States, but I 
knew quite well that it must be of a very attenuated sort. What 
there was of it rested upon the story of “The Jumping Frog.” 
When Artemus Ward passed through California on a lecturing 
tour, in 1865 or 766, I told him the “ Jumping Frog” story, in 
San Francisco, and he asked me to write it out and send it to his 
publisher, Carleton, in New York, to be used in padding out a 
small book which Artemus had prepared for the press and which 
needed some more stuffing to make it big enough for the price 
which was to be charged for it. 

It reached Carleton in time, but he didn’t think much of it, 
and was not willing to go to the typesetting expense of adding it 
to the book. He did not put it in the waste-basket, but made 
Henry Clapp a present of it, and Clapp used it to help out the 
funeral of his dying literary journal, The Saturday Press. “The 
Jumping Frog” appeared in the last number of that paper, was 
the most joyous feature of the obsequies, and was at once copied 
in the newspapers of America and England. It certainly had a 
wide celebrity, and it still had it at the time that I am speaking 
of—but I was aware that it was only the frog that was celebrated. 
It wasn’t I. I was still an obscurity. 

Webb undertook to collate the sketches. He performed this 
office, then handed the result to me, and I went to Carleton’s es- 
tablishment with it. I approached a clerk and he bent eagerly 
over the counter to inquire into my needs; but when he found 
that I had come to sell a book and not’to buy one, his temperature 
fell sixty degrees, and the old-gold intrenchments in the roof of 
my mouth contracted three-quarters of an inch and my teeth fell 
out. I meekly asked the privilege of a word with Mr. Carleton, 
and was coldly informed that he was in his private office. Dis- 
couragements and difficulties followed, but after a while I got by 
the frontier and entered the holy of holies. Ah, now I remember 
how I managed it! Webb had made an appointment for me with 
Carleton ; otherwise I never should have gotten over that frontier. 
Carleton rose and said brusquely and aggressively, 

“ Well, what can I do for you?” ; 

I reminded him that I was there by appointment to offer him 
my book for publication. He began to swell, and went on swell- 
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ing and swelling and swelling until he had reached the dimen- 
sions of a god of about the second or third degree. Then the 
fountains of his great deep were broken up, and for two or three 
minutes I couldn’t see him for the rain. It was words, only 
words, but they fell so densely that they darkened the atmosphere. 
Finally he made an imposing sweep with his right hand, which 
comprehended the whole room and said, 

“ Books—look at those shelves! Every one of them is loaded 
with books that are waiting for publication. Do I want any 
more? Excuse me, I don’t. Good morning.” 

Twenty-one years elapsed before I saw Carleton again. I was 
then sojourning with my family at the Schweitzerhof, in Lu- 
zerne. He called on me, shook hands cordially, and said at once, 
without any preliminaries, 

“T am substantially an obscure person, but I have at least one 
distinction to my credit of such colossal dimensions that it entitles 
me to immortality—to wit: I refused a book of yours, and for this 
I stand without competitor as the prize ass of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

It was a most handsome apology, and I told him so, and said 
it was a long-delayed revenge but was sweeter to me than any 
other that could be devised; that during the lapsed twenty-one 
years I had in fancy taken his life several times every year, and 
always in new and increasingly cruel and inhuman ways, but that 
now I was pacified, appeased, happy, even jubilant; and that 
thenceforth I should hold him my true and valued friend and 
never kill him again. 

I reported my adventure to Webb, and he bravely said that not 
all the Carletons in the universe should defeat that book ; he would 
publish it himself on a ten per cent. royalty. And so he did. He 
brought it out in blue and gold, and made a very pretty little book 
of it. I think he named it “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, and Other Sketches,” price $1.25. He made 
the plates and printed and bound the book through a job-printing 
house, and published it through the American News Company. 

In June I sailed in the Quaker City Excursion. I returned in 
November, and in Washington found a letter from Elisha Bliss, 
of the American Publishing Company of Hartford, offering me 
five per cent. royalty on a book which should recount the adven- 
tures of the Excursion. In lieu of the royalty, I was offered the al- 
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ternative of ten thousand dollars cash upon delivery of the manu- 
script. I consulted A. D. Richardson and he said “take the 
royalty.” I followed his advice and closed with Bliss. By my 
contract I was to deliver the manuscript in July of 1868. I wrote 
the book in San Francisco and delivered the manuscript within 
contract time. Bliss provided a multitude of illustrations for 
the book, and then stopped work on it. The contract date for the 
issue went by, and there was no explanation of this. Time drift- 
ed along and still there was no explanation. I was lecturing all 
over the country; and about thirty times a day, on an average, I 
was trying to answer this conundrum: 

“ When is your book coming out ?” 

I got tired of inventing new answers to that question, and by 
and by I got horribly tired of the question itself. Whoever asked 
it became my enemy at once, and I was usually almost eager to 
make that appear. 

As soon as I was free of the lecture-field I hastened to Hart- 
ford to make inquiries. Bliss said that the fault was not his; 
that he wanted to publish the book but the directors of his Com- 
pany were staid old fossils and were afraid of it. They had ex- 
amined the book, and the majority of them were of the opinion 
that there were places in it of a humorous character. Bliss said 
the house had never published a book that had a suspicion like 
that attaching to it, and that the directors were afraid that a de- 
parture of this kind would seriously injure the house’s reputa- 
tion; that he was tied hand and foot, and was not permitted to 
carry out his contract. One of the directors, a Mr. Drake—at 
least he was the remains of what had once been a Mr. Drake— 
invited me to take a ride with him in his buggy, and I went along. 
He was a pathetic old relic, and his ways and his talk were also 
pathetic. He had a delicate purpose in view and it took him some 
time to hearten himself sufficiently to carry it out, but at last he 
accomplished it. He explained the house’s difficulty and distress, 
as Bliss had already explained it. Then he frankly threw him- 
self and the house upon my mercy and begged me to take away 
“The Innocents Abroad ” and release the concern from the con- 
tract. I said I wouldn’t—and so ended the interview and the 
buggy excursion. Then I warned Bliss that he must get to work 
or I should make trouble. He acted upon the warning, and set 
up the book and I read the proofs. Then there was another long 
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wait and no explanation. At last toward the end of July (1896, I 
think), I lost patience and telegraphed Bliss that if the book was 
not on sale in twenty-four hours I should bring suit for damages. 

That ended the trouble. Half a dozen copies were bound and 
placed on sale within the required time. ‘Then the canvassing 
began, and went briskly forward. In nine months the book took 
the publishing house out of debt, advanced its stock from twenty- 
five to two hundred, and left seventy thousand dollars profit to 
the good. It was Bliss that told me this—but if it was true, it 
was the first time that he had told the truth in sixty-five years. 
He was born in 1804. 


_ 


IIT. 

. .. This was in 1849. I was fourteen years old, then. We 
were still living in Hannibal, Missouri, on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the new “frame” house built by my father five years 
before. That is, some of us lived in the new part, the rest in the 
old part back of it—the “LL.” In the autumn my sister gave a 
party, and invited all the marriageable young people of the vil- 
lage. I was too young for this society, and was too bashful to 
mingle with young ladies, anyway, therefore I was not invited— 
at least not for the whole evening. Ten minutes of it was to be 
my whole share. I was to do the part of a bear in a small fairy 
play. I was to be disguised all over in a close-fitting brown hairy 
stuff proper for a bear. About half past ten I was told to go to 
my room and put on this disguise, and be ready in half an hour. 
I started, but changed my mind; for I wanted to practise a littie, 
and that room was very small. I crossed over to the large unoc- 
cupied house on the corner of Main and Hill streets,* unaware 
that a dozen of the young people were also going there to dress 
for their parts. I took the little black slave boy, Sandy, with me, 
and we selected a roomy and empty chamber on the second floor. 
We entered it talking, and this gave a couple of half-dressed young 
ladies an opportunity to take refuge behind a screen undiscovered. 
Their gowns and things were hanging on hooks behind the door, 
but I did not see them; it was Sandy that shut the door, but all 
his heart was in the theatricals, and he was as unlikely to notice 
them as I was myself. 

That was a rickety screen, with many holes in it, but as I did 

* That house still stands. 
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not know there were girls behind it, I was not disturbed by that 
detail. If I had known, I could not have undressed in the flood 
of cruel moonlight that was pouring in at the curtainless win- 
dows; I should have died of shame. Untroubled by apprehensions, 
I stripped to the skin and began my practice. I was full of am- 
bition; I was determined to make a hit; I was burning to estab- 
lish a reputation as a bear and get further engagements; so I 
threw myself into my work with an abandon that promised great 
things. I capered back and forth from one end of the room to the 
other on all fours, Sandy applauding with enthusiasm; I walked 
upright and growled and snapped and snarled; I stood on my 
head, I flung handsprings, I danced a lubberly dance with my 
paws bent and my imaginary snout sniffing from side to side; I 
did everything a bear could do, and many things which no bear 
could ever do and no bear with any dignity would want to do, 
anyway; and of course I never suspected that I was making a 
spectacle of myself to any one but Sandy. At last, standing on my 
head, I paused in that attitude to take a minute’s rest. There was 
a moment’s silence, then Sandy spoke up with excited interest and 
said— 

“ Marse Sam, has you ever seen a smoked herring ?” 

“No. What is that?” 

“ It’s a fish.” 

“ Well, what of it? Anything peculiar about it?” 

“ Yes, suh, you bet you dey is. Dey eats ’em guts and all!” 

There was a smothered burst of feminine snickers from behind 
the screen! All the strength went out of me and I toppled for- 
ward like an undermined tower and brought the screen down with 
my weight, burying the young ladies under it. In their fright they 
discharged a couple of piercing screams—and possibly others, 
but I did not wait to count. I snatched my clothes and fled to the 
dark hall below, Sandy following. I was dressed in half a minute, 
and out the back way. I swore Sandy to eternal silence, then we 
went away and hid until the party was over. The ambition was 
all out of me. I could not have faced that giddy company after 
my adventure, for there would be two performers there who 
knew my secret, and would be privately laughing at me all the 
time. I was searched for but not found, and the bear had to be 
played by a young gentleman in his civilized clothes. The house 
was still and everybody asleep when I finally ventured home. I 
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was very heavy-hearted, and full of a sense of disgrace. Pinned 
to my pillow I found a slip of paper which bore a line that did 
not lighten my heart, but only made my face burn. It was written 
in a laboriously disguised hand, and these were its mocking terms: 

“ You probably couldn’t have played bear, but you played bare 
very well—oh, very very well!” 

We think boys are rude, unsensitive aaa but it is not so 
in all cases. Each boy has one or two sensitive spots, and if you 
can find out where they are located you have only to touch them 
and you can scorch him as with fire. I suffered miserably over 
that episode. I expected that the facts would be all over the 
village in the morning, but it was not so. The secret remained 
confined to the two girls and Sandy and me. That was some 
appeasement of my pain, but it was far from sufficient—the main 
trouble remained: I was under four mocking eyes, and it might 
as well have been a thousand, for I suspected all girls’ eyes of 
being the ones I so dreaded. During several weeks I could not 
look any young lady in the face; I dropped my eyes in confusion 
when any one of them smiled upon me and gave me greeting; 
and I said to myself, “ That is one of them,” and got quickly 
away. Of course I was meeting the right girls everywhere, but if 
they ever let slip any betraying sign I was not bright enough to 
catch it. When I left Hannibal four years later, the secret was still 
a secret; I had never guessed those girls out, and was no longer 
expecting to do it. Nor wanting to, either. 

One of the dearest and prettiest girls in the village at the time 
of my mishap was one whom I will call Mary Wilson, because that 
was not her name. She was twenty years old; she was dainty and 
sweet, peach-bloomy and exquisite, gracious and lovely in char- 
acter, and I stood in awe of her, for she seemed to me to be made 
out of angel-clay and rightfully unapproachable by an unholy 
ordinary kind of a boy like me. I probably never suspected her. 
But— 

The scene changes. To Calcutta —- forty-seven years later. 
It was in 1896. I arrived there on my lecturing trip. As I 
entered the hotel a divine vision passed out of it, clothed in the 
glory of the Indian sunshine—the Mary Wilson of my long- 
vanished boyhood! It was a startling thing. Before I could re- 
cover from the bewildering shock and speak to her she was gone. 
I thought maybe J had seen an apparition, but it was not so, she 
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was flesh. She was the granddaughter of the other Mary, the 
original Mary. That Mary, now a widow, was up-stairs, and 
presently sent for me. She was old and gray-haired, but she looked 
young and was very handsome. We sat down and talked. We 
steeped our thirsty souls in the reviving wine of the past, the beau- 
tiful past, the dear and lamented past; we uttered the names that 
had been silent upon our lips for fifty years, and it was as if they 
were made of music; with reverent hands we unburied our dead, 
the mates of our youth, and caressed them with our speech; we 
searched the dusty chambers of our memories and dragged forth 
incident after incident, episode after episode, folly after folly, 
and laughed such good laughs over them, with the tears running 
down; and finally Mary said suddenly, and without any leading 
ns 

“Tell me! What is the special peculiarity of smoked her- 
rings ?” 

It seemed a strange question at such a hallowed time as this. 
And so inconsequential, too. I was a little shocked. And yet I 
was aware of a stir of some kind away back in the deeps of my 
memory somewhere. It set me to musing—thinking—searching. 
Smoked herrings. Smoked herrings. The peculiarity of smo. ... 
I glanced up. Her face was grave, but there was a dim and 
shadowy twinkle in her eye which— All of a sudden I knew! 
and far away down in the hoary past I heard a remembered voice 
murmur, “ Dey eats ’em guts and all!” 

“ At—last! I’ve found one of you, anyway! Who was the 
other girl ?” 

But she drew the line there. She wouldn’t tell me. 


IV. 

. . . But it was on a bench in Washington Square that I saw 
the most of Louis Stevenson. It was an outing that lasted an 
hour or more, and was very pleasant and sociable. I had come 
with him from his house, where I had been paying my respects 
to his family. His business in the Square was to absorb the sun- 
shine. He was most scantily furnished with flesh, his clothes 
seemed to fall into hollows as if there might be nothing inside 
but the frame for a sculptor’s statue. His long face and lank hair 
and dark complexion and musing and melancholy expression 
seemed to fit these details justly and harmoniously, and the alto- 
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gether of it seemed especially planned to gather the rays of your 
observation and focalize them upon Stevenson’s special distinction 
and commanding feature, his splendid eyes. They burned with 
a smouldering rich fire under the penthouse of his brows, and 
they made him beautiful. " 


I said I thought he was right about the others, but mistaken 
as to Bret Harte; in substance I said that Harte was good com- 
pany and a thin but pleasant talker; that he was always bright, 
but never brilliant; that in this matter he must not be classed 
with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, nor must any other man, ancient 
or modern; that Aldrich was always witty, always brilliant, if 
‘there was anybody present capable of striking his flint at the right 
angle; that Aldrich was as sure and prompt and unfailing as the 
red-hot iron on the blacksmith’s anvil—you had only to hit it 
competently to make it deliver an explosion of sparks. I added— 

“ Aldrich has never had his peer for prompt and pithy and 
witty and humorous sayings. None has equalled him, certainly 
none has surpassed him, in the felicity of phrasing with which he 
clothed these children of his fancy. Aldrich was always brilliant, 
he couldn’t help it, he is a fire-opal set round with rose dia- 
monds; when he is not speaking, you know that his dainty fancies 
are twinkling and glimmering around in him; when he speaks 
the diamonds flash. Yes, he was always brilliant, he will always 
be brilliant; he will be brilliant in hell—you will see.” 

Stevenson, smiling a chuckly smile, “I hope not.” 

“ Well, you will, and he will dim even those ruddy fires and look 
like a transfigured Adonis backed against a pink sunset.” 


There on that bench we struck out a new phrase—one or the 
other of us, I don’t remember which — “submerged renown.” 
Variations were discussed : “ submerged fame,” “ submerged repu- 
tation,” and so on, and a choice was made; “ submerged renown ” 
was elected, I believe. This important matter rose out of an in- 
cident which had been happening to Stevenson in Albany. While 
in a book-shop or book-stall there he had noticed a long rank of 
small books, cheaply but neatly gotten up, and bearing such titles 
as “ Davis’s Selected Speeches,” “Davis’s Selected Poetry,” 
Davis’s this and Davis’s that and Davis’s the other thing; compi- 
lations, every one of them, each with a brief, compact, intelligent 
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and useful introductory chapter by this same Davis, whose first 
name I have forgotten. Stevenson had begun the matter with this 
question : 

“Can you name the American author whose fame and accept- 
ance stretch widest in the States ?” 

I thought I could, but it did not seem to me that it would be 
modest to speak out, in the circumstances. So I diffidently said 
nothing. Stevenson noticed, and said— 

“Save your delicacy for another time—you are not the one. 
For a shilling you can’t name the American author of widest 
note and popularity in the States. But I can.” 

Then he went on and told about that Albany incident. He had 
inquired of the shopman— 

“ Who is this Davis?” 

The answer was— 

“ An author whose books have to have freight-trains to carry 
them, not baskets. Apparently you have not heard of him?” 

Stevenson said no, this was the first time. The man said— 

“‘ Nobody has heard of Davis: you may ask all around and you 
will see. You never see his name mentioned in print, not even 
in advertisement; these things are of no use to Davis, not any 
more than they are to the wind and the sea. You never see one 
of Davis’s books floating on top of the United States, but put on 
your diving armor and get yourself lowered away down and down 
and down till you strike the dense region, the sunless region of 
eternal drudgery and starvation wages—there you'll find them by 
the million. The man that gets that market, his fortune is made, 
his bread and butter are safe, for those people will never go back 
on him. An author may have a reputation which is confined to 
the surface, and lose it and become pitied, then despised, then 
forgotten, entirely forgotten—the frequent steps in a surface 
reputation. A surface reputation, however great, is always mor- 
tal,and always killable if you go at it right—-with pins and needles, 
and quiet slow poison, not with the club and tomahawk. But it 
is a different matter with the submerged reputation—down in 
the deep water; once a favorite there, always a favorite; once be- 
loved, always beloved ; once respected, always respected, honored, 
and believed in. For, what the reviewer says never finds its way 
down into those placid deeps; nor the newspaper sneers, nor any 
breath of the winds of slander blowing above. Down there they 
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never hear of these things. Their idol may be painted clay, up 
there at the surface, and fade and waste and crumble and blow 
away, there being much weather there; but down below he is 
gold and adamant and indestructible.” 


V. 


This is from this morning’s paper: 

MARK TWAIN LETTER SOLD. 
Written to Thomas Nast, it Proposed a Joint Tour. 

A Mark Twain autograph letter brought $43 yesterday at the auction 
by the Merwin-Clayton Company of the library and correspondence of 
the late Thomas Nast, cartoonist. The letter is nine pages note-paper, 
is dated Hartford, Nov. 12, 1877, and is addressed to Nast. It reads 


in part as follows: 
HartForpD, Nov. 12. 


My Dear Nast: I did not think I should ever stand on a platform 
again until the time was come for me to say I die innocent. But the 
same old offers keep arriving that have arriven every year, and been 
every year declined—$500 for Louisville, $500 for St. Louis, $1,000 gold 
for two nights in Toronto, half gross proceeds for New York, Boston, 
Brooklyn, &c. I have declined them all just as usual, though sorely 
tempted as usual. 

Now, I do not decline because I mind talking to an audience, but 
because (1) travelling alone is so heart-breakingly dreary, and (2) 
shouldering the whole show is such cheer-killing responsibility. 

Therefore I now propose to you what you proposed to me in No- 
vember, 1867—ten years ago, (when I was unknown,) viz.; That you 
should stand on the platform and make pictures, and I stand by you 
and blackguard the audience. I should enormously enjoy meandering 
around (to big towns—don’t want to go to little ones) with you for 
company. 

The letter includes a schedule of cities and the number of appearances 
planned for each. 


This is as it should be. This is worthy of all praise. I say it 
myself lest other competent persons should forget to do it. It 
appears that four of my ancient letters were sold at auction, three 
of them at twenty-seven dollars, twenty-eight dollars, and twenty- 
nine dollars.respectively, and the one above mentioned at forty- 
three dollars. There is one very gratifying circumstance about 
this, to wit: that my literature has more than held its own as 
regards money value through this stretch of thirty-six years. I 
judge that the forty-three-dollar letter must have gone at about 
ten cents a word, whereas if I had written it to-day its market 
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rate would be thirty cents—so I have increased in value two or 
three hundred per cent. I note another gratifying circumstance 
—-that a letter of General Grant’s sold at something short of 
eighteen dollars. I can’t rise to General Grant’s lofty place in the 
estimation of this nation, but it is a deep happiness to me to know 
that when it comes to epistolary literature he can’t sit in the 
front seat along with me. 

This reminds me—nine years ago, when we were living in Ted- 
worth Square, London, a report was cabled to the American jour- 
nals that I was dying. I was not the one. It was another 
Clemens, a cousin of mine,—Dr. J. Ross Clemens, now of St. 
Louis—who was due to die but presently escaped, by some chi- 
canery or other characteristic of the tribe of Clemens. The Lon- 
don representatives of the American papers began to flock in, 
with American cables in their hands, to inquire into my condition. 
There was nothing the matter with me, and each in his turn was 
astonished, and disappointed, to find me reading and smoking in 
my study and worth next to nothing as a text for transatlantic 
news. One of these men was a gentle and kindly and grave and 
sympathetic Irishman, who hid his sorrow the best he could, and 
tried to look glad, and told me that his paper, the Evening Sun, 
had cabled him that it was reported in New York that I was dead. 
What should he cable in reply? I said— 

“ Say the report is greatly exaggerated.” 

He never smiled, but went solemnly away and sent the cable 
in those words. The remark hit the world pleasantly, and to this 
day it keeps turning up, now and then, in the newspapers when 
people have occasion to discount exaggerations. 

The next man was also an Irishman. He had his New York 
cablegram in his hand—from the New York World—and he was 
so evidently trying to get around that cable with invented soft- 
nesses and palliations that my curiosity was aroused and I wanted 
to see what it did really say. So when occasion offered I slipped 
it out of his hand. It said, 

“If Mark Twain dying send five hundred words. If dead send 
a thousand.” 

Now that old letter of mine sold yesterday for forty-three dol- 


lars. When I am dead it will be worth eighty-six. 
Marx Twaltn, 


(To be continued.) 
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BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





WHEN a notorious Tammany official went on the stump and 
cried “ To Hel! with Reform,” many simple folk were shocked and 
many less simple pretended to be shocked. But the blatant spoils- 
man was only voicing violently a sentiment which must often 
have been felt, more or less clearly, by many an honest man who 
happened to be endowed with a full share of the invaluable quality 
for which we have no better name than “ sense-of-humor.” It was 
this sentiment which moved Curtis (recalling the Brook Farmers) 
to assert that “no wise man is long a Reformer, for wisdom sees 
plainly that growth is steady, sure, and neither condemns nor 
rejects what is or has been,” whereas “ Reform is organized dis- 
trust.” It was this sentiment which moved Lowell (having 
Garrison in mind) to declare that “ there never has been a leader 
of Reform who was not also a blackguard.” 

In the “ Blithedale Romance,” Hawthorne, drawing on his 
experiences with the same group of enthusiasts that Curtis had 
associated with, warns us that “ no sagacious man will long retain 
his sagacity if he live exclusively among Reformers and progress- 
ive people, without periodically returning into the settled system 
of things, to correct himself by a new observation from that old 
standpoint.” The biographer of Parkman tells us how that clear- 
eyed and high-minded historian was ever ready to “ride hard 
against idealists and Reformers,” holding that transcendentalism 
was weakening to common sense and dangerous to practical aims. 
“The ideal Reformer,” said Parkman, “is generally a nuisance 
when he tries to deal with the broad and many-sided questions . 
involved in the government of nations.” Colonel Higginson, 
after a wide experience of women and men, has assured us that 
“ Reformers are like Eskimo dogs, which must be hitched to the 
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sledge each by a separate thong; if put in a common harness, they 
turn and eat each other up.” And Emerson, after declaring that 
he liked best “the strong and worthy persons who support the 
social order without hesitation or misgiving,” asserted that “ the 
professed philanthropists, it is strange and horrible to say, are 
an altogether odious set of people whom one would shun as the 
worst of bores and canters.” 

Here is a striking unanimity of opinion, and if we are justified 
in suspecting a sinister motive in the frank desire of the Tam- 
many office-seeker to send below the thing he had reason to hate, 
we can impute no mean motive to Lowell, to Curtis and to Hig- 
ginson, who proved themselves active in good works. And if 
Hawthorne and Parkman and Emerson were never actual leaders 
in any specific improvement of public affairs, we know them as 
men of lofty character and of transparent sincerity. Why is it 
that these men, the very stuff out of which heroic chiefs are 
made, seem to be united in disliking and in distrusting not only 
the noble army of Reformers but also the sacred cause of Reform 
itself? They, at least, had no personal reason to think ill of 
it; they had no occasion to fear it; they were ever ready to do 
what might lie in their power to help along the millennium; and, 
if they held these hostile or contemptuous opinions, we may rest 
assured they had good and sufficient reasons. 

It is not, of course, that they are not friends of progress and 
that they would not subscribe to Professor William James’s 
declaration that “for morality, life is a war, and the service of 
the highest is a sort of cosmic patriotism, which also calls for 
volunteers.” It is not that they would hesitate to approve of 
Whittier’s advice to a youth of fifteen: “ My lad, if thou wouldst 
win success, join thyself to some unpopular but noble cause.” It 
is not that they were eager to renounce the doctrines of the Puri- 
tans and to adopt the practices of the Impuritans. It is not that 
they were prepared to accept as their own the bitter remark 
attributed to the late Thomas B. Reed, “ When Dr. Johnson said 
that Patriotism was the last refuge of a scoundrel, he did not 
foresee the infinite possibilities of the werd Reform.” But al- 
though Lowell and Curtis and Higginson might not be prepared 
to echo the sharp saying of that cynical but devoted public 
servant, none of them would fail to understand what Reed meant 
and to appreciate the reasons which moved him to say it. 
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In any attempt to explain this attitude of theirs the first sug- 
gestion which forces itself on us is, that the Reformer is very 
likely to be lacking in the sense-of-humor, without which a man 
is more or less incapacitated from getting along comfortably with 
his fellows. By the very fact that he has set his heart upon the 
accomplishment of a single improvement, he has reduced his 
sense of proportion. He is likely to resemble the character in 
Ibsen’s “ Wild Duck,” who is described as “ suffering from chronic 
integrity in an acute form ”’; and he tends to have a certain like- 
ness also to the character in Turgeneff’s “Dimitri Roudine,” 
who took himself so seriously that “he looked like his own statue 
erected by a national subscription.” He feels himself exalted by 
the elevation of his own aim in life; and it is hard for him not to 
become convinced that he is right and always right, whereas the 
rest of the inhabitants of the globe are wrong and always wrong. 
Slowly but surely, as the years roll by, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that he alone possesses the secret of wisdom, and that he 
alone holds the universe by the tail. 

When Charles Sumner was elected Senator, Theodore Parker 
wrote him, “I hope you will build on the Rock of Ages, and look 
to Eternity for your justification.” Now, when a man is looking 
to Eternity and building on the Rock of Ages he may very easily 
accept himself as a prophet and believe that his denunciation of 
evil is the result of direct inspiration. In time, as he finds his 
burning words wasted on stubborn ears, he may be moved to the 
increasing virulence of invective which is prone to call forth, 
though never to justify, the retaliatory brutality of personal as- 
sault. Reform is tarnished, as Religion is stained, when those 
who declare themselves its followers discover themselves to be 
lacking in the ordinary decencies of civilization. There is no 
denying that there are to-day among the so-called anti-Imperialists 
and among those who are now urging Total Abstinence, as there 
were half a century ago among the Anti-slavery leaders, not a few, 
in good standing among their conscientious associates, who have 
proved themselves reckless in misrepresentation and malignant 
in imputing evil motives to their opponeats. Apparently, some 
of those who plant themselves on a lofty pinnacle far above the 
common herd of mankind, to proclaim a higher rule of life than 
that which the rest of the world seems willing to accept, feel 
themselves thereby freed from the obligations prescribed for us 
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all by every-day courtesy, and sometimes even from those imposed 
by common Hénesty. 

Something of the same inScrupulousness, due to intensity of 
cénvictién, hak been discovered also in certain religious enthu- 
siasts; and George Eliot,-so Mr. G. J. Holyoake has recently 
recorded,—held it as a solemn conviction, the result of a lifetime 
of observation, that, in proportion as the thoughts of men and 
women are removed from the earth in which they live to an in- 
visible world, they are led to neglect their duty to each other. 
Whether this opinion of the emancipated novelist is well founded 
or not, there is justification for the belief that those who focus 
their thoughts on a single object, in which the rest of us take a 
less lively interest, and which is to be achieved only by protracted 
agitation, are very likely to be led after a while to see this single 
object out of all proportion and overshadowing everything else 
in the world. In time, opposition enrages them; and they begin 
to feel that it can be due only to the malign influence of a per- 
sonal devil. They are firmly assured that he who is not with them 
is against them; and they are no longer in doubt that he who is 
against them is an enemy of mankind. Thus it was that Garrison, 
never a lovely character, was moved to denounce the Constitution 
of the United States, as “a league with Death and a covenant 
with Hell.” In violence, as in vocabulary, this is really not so 
very unlike the Tammany outcry, “ To Hell with Reform.” 

Even when the sincere Reformer of this type, the disinterested 
and public-spirited citizen, is able to refrain from vulgar out- 
breaks of temper, he may yet yield to the temptation of despising 
the heads and the hearts of all those who fail to be moved by his 
appeals and who refuse to look at the world from his special 
standpoint. It is difficult indeed for him not to feel self-satis- 
faction in his own superior sagacity and in his own more sensi- 
tive integrity ; and this self-satisfaction is perilously close to con- 
ceit. By the very fact that he sees a need for action which others 
fail to see, he can hardly help thinking himself more far-sighted 
than the average. By the very act of taking trouble for the 
general good, when his fellows stand by inert, he is forced to 
find himself more public-spirited than other citizens. He is 
sorely tempted to regard his own coterie of come-outers as the sole 
reservoirs of virtue and of wisdom. 

This leads him to resent bitterly all adverse criticism of his 
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acts; and it brings him sometimes to the verge of unscrupulous- 
ness. Conscious of his own rectitude, convinced of his own dis- 
interestedness, assured of his own sagacity, devoted to the duty 
of hastening the delayed triumph of his cause, he is sometimes 
brought to accept the indefensible theory that the end justifies 
the means. He is sometimes only too willing to “ fight the devil 
with fire.” Now, a good man, who was also a wise man, would 
know that no maxim is falser than that which suggests this 
method of battling with Satan. Fire is the devil’s own element, 
and he has never any fear of the flames. What he flees from is 
holy water ; and the Reformer who allows the adversary the choice 
of weapons is a dead man before the ground is paced for the duel. 

The Reformer of this type, sincere as he may be, devoted and 
disinterested, often narrows his outlook till he loses all sense of 
proportion ; and, when violence of speech is followed by unscrupu- 
lousness of action, the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. As he develops these unamiable qualities he is increasingly 
unlikely to endear himself to his fellow men; and he is thereby 
thrown back on his associates, many of them already infected with 
similar failings. Or he is forced to fellowship with himself alone; 
and thus he is in danger of developing the deadly disease which 
has aptly been termed “ moral egotism.” As a shrewd observer 
has pointed out, “no egotism is so vulnerable as moral egotism ; 
and in no field of action—not even in religion—is its influence 
more hurtful than in politics.” Against this moral egotism few 
Reformers are immune, only those of complete sanity of body and 
mind, only those indeed whom nature has happily protected by 
a double proportion of that universal aseptic for which we have 
only an inadequate name—“ the sense-of-humor.” 

After all, “the best of men are but men at their best,” as the 
Puritan soldier said long ago; and Reformers of this type, ardent 
and sincere, although often violent and sometimes unscrupulous, 
need to be separated sharply from Reformers of another type, 
who almost justify Emerson’s dismissal of them as “ canters.” 
Not quite do they justify it; for, although their purpose is less 
single and although their public spirit is contaminated by self- 
seeking, they are not altogether humbugs, and they do really be- 
lieve in what they preach. They are honestly interested in the 
Reform they are advocating, even though they are far more in- 
terested in themselves. They urge it partly for its own sake, no 
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doubt, but partly also that they may claim credit to themselves 
for its accomplishment. They do not so much identify themselves 
with the movement as they identify the movement with them- 
selves. They wish to see the cause conquer, but they are even more 
eager to push themselves into the best places in the triumphal 
procession,—not too far behind the big drum. ‘They are ever 
voluble in interviews and vociferous on the platform; and they 
are never afraid to march up to the camera’s mouth. 

Far more than the over-strenuous enthusiasts of the first type 
do these self-advertising notoriety-seekers of this second type 
bring discredit on the movements with which they see their ad- 
vantage in associating themselves. Even if they are not wholly 
hypocrites, they stand forth offensive in the sight of man. They 
justify Emerson’s liking for “the strong and worthy persons who 
support the social order without hesitation or misgiving.” They 
justify the hearty contempt which the better class of practical 
politicians, who are unpretentiously engaged in real work, so often 
express toward Reformers in general, and which the late Mr. Reed 
crystallized in the cynical saying already quoted. They are the 
originals of the sham Reformer whom Ibsen set on the stage in 
Stensgaard and whom Sardou satirized as Rabagas—although 
they often have commingled with their self-seeking somewhat 
more honesty of purpose than we find in the contemptible crea- 
tures etched by the Norwegian dramatist and by the Parisian 
playwright. 

They are not plain hypocrites, like Tartuffe, for not only do 
they lack the depth of that appalling personality, but they are 
sincere, even if they are shallow. With them Reform is no mere 
cloak, snatched up hurriedly in the hour of need; it is the gar- 
ment they have chosen to clothe themselves in, that they may 
take part in the parade. They are really soldiers in the cause 
whose uniform they wear, and they are volunteers also, but they 
have an eye to the bounty and to the pension. That they are 
marching forward with the flag never prevents them from seek- 
ing their own profit, often in devious ways. Some of the most 
contemptible intriguing it was ever my misfortune to behold was 
the work of one who was forever “holding high the banner of 
the Ideal”; and quite the most contemptible act of selfish cow- 
ardice within my knowledge was committed by one who stood be- 
fore the public as the very embodiment of Reform, and who as a 
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Reformer was perfectly sincere, although undeniably self-seeking. 
When we come to contrast the two types of Reformer that have 
been considered, we find that it is difficult to draw a precise line 
marking off the one from the other. At the head of one type 
there is stalwart disinterestedness, and at the foot of the other 
there is shallow self-seeking, but in the middle they shade into 
each other by imperceptible degrees, since there is often more than 
a suspicion of self-esteem in the one and more than a leaven of 
sincerity in the other. 

A third type there is, which it is not easy to set off sharply 
from the second. In this third class, we find the men whose 
fervor in behalf of a noble cause seems to have its source, more 
or less, in their desire to get into better company than their 
reputation would warrant. ‘They seek to put forward their civic 
virtues as a plea in extenuation for their private looseness or 
their business laxity. They are the bad men who advocate one 
good thing, possibly because no man is absolutely bad, but more 
probably because they see in this advocacy a chance to associate 
themselves with good men, who would not otherwise be willing 
to fellowship with them. Reform makes strange bedfellows; and 
even men of the purest character are rarely over-particular in 
refusing the aid of voluntary allies whose own record is far from 
spotless. Perhaps it would be unfair to call them wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, because the wolf rarely appears in that costume until 
after he has sated his hunger for lamb; but it is not unfair to 
describe them as black sheep who are seeking to smuggle them- 
selves back into the flock of honest folk. Perhaps, again, it 
would not be just to dismiss them frankly as self-seeking hypo- 
crites; but there is no injustice in suggesting that they are 


“ Ready to make up for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Sometimes they persist in their own evil practices, while de- 
nouncing virtuously the ill deeds of others. For instance, one of 
the newspapers of New York, which was foremost in proclaiming 
the necessity of abolishing the spoils system and of introducing 
the Australian ballot, was at that time the property of a notorious 
railroad wrecker, who was using its financial columns to support 
his own stock-jobbing. But more often than not they pretend 
to have abjured sack and to desire to live cleanly. They re- 
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semble certain heroines of the modern drama, in that they have 
“a past” which they want to have overlooked or condoned in 
the present. Thus, some years ago, there appeared as the chief 
advocate of a so-called legal reform a lawyer of commanding 
ability whose own indefensible practices as the counsel of Fisk 
and Gould had brought him perilously near to being disbarred. 

Another example is even more significant. In one of the 
largest cities in the Union a few years ago, in a truce of the in- 
terminable campaign against municipal misrule, suddenly half 
a dozen young men projected themselves into view as the con- 
spicuous champions of civic virtue in its austerest attitude. They 
stood up to be counted in favor of a procedure which did not 
commend itself to older and wiser leaders. They came out broad- 
ly in the full glare of the spot-light of newspaper notoriety. But 
who were these obscure Reformers who offered themselves up 
like imitators of Arnold of Winkelreid? However futile their 
act, at least their intention was worthy; and most people dis- 
missed them from mind as merely misguided enthusiasts. But a 
gentleman with a wide acquaintance and a long memory hap- 
pened to drop the remark in a club that it was not a little curious 
that two of these indiscreet Reformers had been partners in busi- 
ness with different friends of his, and that his friends had each 
of them been forced to dissolve the partnership from disapproval 
of the practices of the young men who were now prancing into 
the lists as knights of civic purity. He had mentioned no names; 
but another member of the club promptly spoke up and asked if 
Mr. So-and-so was meant, mentioning one of half a dozen. The 
answer was that Mr. So-and-so had not been in the mind of the 
first speaker. Whereupon the second said that Mr. So-and-so 
could be added to the other two; “ He was my partner a few 
years ago, and I broke up the firm because I did not like the way 
he did business.” 

The examples of this type of Reformer are far less numerous 
than the examples of the two other types; but a Reform move- 
ment is singularly fortunate that has not among its adherents 
more than one man of this unworthy character, often thrusting 
himself into undue prominence. There is yet a fourth group, 
which is likely to be the largest of all, and also the least useful 
and the least estimable. This consists of the men and women who 
are forever longing for novelty for its own sake, and who wish 
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to see the established order change, merely because it is the estab- 
lished order, and merely because they themselves are too flighty to 
feel the need of keeping the ancient landmarks. They are not 
devoted to any one Reform in particular, but to all Reforms in 
general. They are wholly without the discrimination which warns 
us that, when a man is marching to a tune inaudible to others, 
he may be keeping step to the music of the spheres or he may be 
following the footsteps of the Rat-Wife. 

They are the faddists, the freaks, the cranks, who take up with 
every passing whim of the moment and who tag themselves to 
the tail of every cause, whether it is wise or otherwise, incapable 
of espousing a true Reform for its merits, and ready to embrace 
a sham simply because it has been accepted by others as scatter- 
brained as they are themselves. To-day they may be vegetarians, 
who clothe themselves only in animal fibre; yesterday they re- 
vered the revelations of the spirit-rappers; to-morrow they will 
rely on absent treatment for the relief of chronic disease. They 
vaunt themselves as Theosophists for a season, only to appear the 
next year as Christian Scientists. We find them plentifully in 
the Salem witchcraft trials, in the more violent religious revivals, 
and again in the Transcendental movement. In the pages of 
Lowell’s pungent papers on Thoreau, we have the brilliant record 
of his recollection of this riffraff of Reform as he had occasion 
to observe it in his youth. They cling to the skirts of every cause, 
impeding its advance and making it more or less ridiculous. 
Sometimes they are numerous enough to capture the control of 
the organization, which is sure to founder then, even if it was in 
sight of port. Sometimes they are weak-willed creatures who 
scarcely know what it is that they really want; and sometimes 
they are hysteric extremists who, in the apt phrase of the late 
Charles Dudley Warner, will not be satisfied until the President 
of the United States is a black woman. 

When John Morrissey, prize-fighter and ward politician, once 
walked from his gambling-house at Saratoga to the town hall to 
size up a Reform convention then in session there, he came out 
promptly, declaring that he was not afraid of anything those 
fellows could do, since they were “ only a lot of long-haired men 
and of short-haired women.” What the ward politician treated 
with contempt, the practical man has no respect for. These feeble 
folk, light-witted and loud-voiced, are forever warning away the 
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hard-headed and strong-armed men of affairs, without whose sym- 
pathy no cause is likely to make much progress, and without whose 
active aid nothing lasting is likely to be accomplished. It is only 
when these men of affairs conquer their disgust for the creatures 
of this type, and ally themselves with the devoted enthusiasts of 
the first group, that any Reform begins really to have a chance of 
success. The enthusiasts supply the moral fervor, and the men 
of affairs supply the solid common sense, without an abundance of 
which nothing ever gets itself done in this world. 

These men of affairs, not original enthusiasts and tardily con- 
verted by reasons which appealed to their intelligence, make up a 
fifth class of Reformer, the men interested in a specific cause and 
carrying it steadily to its final accomplishment without haste and 
without rest. They, and ‘they alone, assure the victory. The 
original enthusiasts must convert them or nothing will happen ; 
for until they are converted the case is hopeless. When they begin 
to join in sufficient numbers, the end is near; the cause is won, 
and the final triumph is then only a question of time. They are 
not the professed philanthropists whom Emerson shrank from; 
they are “the strong and worthy men who support the social 
order,” but who have been made to see the danger of some special 
leak in the ship of state and who are willing to man the pumps 
and to lend a hand to the caulking, returning promptly to their 
own work whenever this single task is finished to their satisfac- 
tion. When they see that the time is come, they do not hesitate ; 
they enlist “for three years or the war.” They take up the good 
work, heartily, keeping their eye on that, and overcoming their 
distaste for the company they have to keep. They are resolved to 
get the job done, even if they have to labor by the side of the 
freak and of the fraud, of the wild-eyed crank and of the semi- 
repentant crook. 

Mr. Morley tells us that Gladstone had “ none of that detach- 
ment often found among superior minds, which we honor for its 
disinterestedness, even while we lament its impotence in result.” 
In other words, Gladstone was a practical politician. He was 
constructive, and not merely critical. He was not a moral egotist, 
but a public servant, who helped to get things done. No doubt, 
the Abolitionists, in spite of their constant wrangling with one 
another, and in spite of their occasional lack of patriotism, did 
arouse the attention of the country and did help to centre it on 
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an evil that needed to be rooted up; but the slaves were freed by 
Lincoln, the very practical politician, who had at least one char- 
acteristic in common with Gladstone, in that he never mistook for 
“courage or independence the unhappy preference for having a 
party or an opinion exclusively for one’s self.” Lincoln was 
patient and long-suffering; he bided his time; he was at once 
persuasive and fearless, but he was never needlessly aggressive. 
He was wholly free from the unpleasant and unprofitable charac- 
teristic which Lowell declares to be a possession of too many Re- 
formers—“ that vindictive love of virtue which spreads the stool 
of repentance with thistle-burrs, before they invite the erring to 
seat themselves thereon.” 

It is not the amateur enthusiast who achieves lasting results, 
it is the professional politician of the higher type, a class far more 
numerous in this country than most of us are prepared to admit. 
He takes care of his fences, of course, but he serves the public 
faithfully to the best of his ability. He knows how to get things 
done, as he does not dwell alone in the clouds but keeps his feet 
firm on the soil. His idealism is practical, no doubt, but it is 
real enough. He is always an opportunist, taking the most he 
can get at the moment, however little it may be, and however 
insufficient he may deem it. He is not easily discouraged, for 
he knows only too well that “ politics is one long second best ” ; 
and. he is firmly resolved to get a little more the next time of 
asking, until which time he possesses his soul in patience, not 
having his heart set on any single cause. He finds solid comfort 
in the belief that in the very long run all Reforms are inevitable: 
they are certain to be established sooner or later; and if they never 
come to pass, the reason must be sought in the fact that they are 
not really Reforms, however plausible they may be. 

This, indeed, is what most sharply sets off the practical poli- 
tician of the better class from the narrower and more eager Re- 
formers. He is a professional; and they are amateurs. He is 
free from the irascible impatience that makes them feverish. He 
is interested in many movements; and they have centred their 
energy on only one. He is likely to have far more confidence in 
the education of public opinion than in any swift overturning due 
to hasty legislation. Bitter experience has taught him that mere 
lawmaking is often worse than useless, since a law is never en- 
forced properly when it has not public opinion behind it, and 
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since the law itself is easily obtained and easily enforced when 
it is only the crystallization of the wish of the people. The 
amateurs put far too much faith in special measures and in 
legislative devices of one kind or another. The professional has 
a deep contempt for these patent-medicines of lawmaking; and 
he does not expect human nature to be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye just because a bill has been passed by the legislature. 
He does not believe that bad men will renounce their evil ways 
overnight, or that the millennium will certainly arrive the morn- 
ing after election. 

But the amateurs, the ardent advocates of a single cause, lack 
this self-restraint just as they lack the sense of proportion. The 
more hectic and hysteric their impatience, the more bitter their 
disappointment at the delay of the one Reform they have es- 
poused. And their language is often as bitter as their disappoint- 
ment; for enthusiasm is like milk, in that even boiling will not 
always prevent it from turning sour. They are likely to suffer 
from acute attacks of moral dyspepsia, in which they feel that 
all is for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds. They 
think scorn of the rest of us whom they have failed to convert; 
and they pour out the vials of their wrath on us. Their exacer- 
bated invective is often'sad evidence of the wisdom of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s assertion that “love of truth is, more often than we think, 
only a fine name for temper.” ‘They are prone then to justify 
Curtis’s opinion that “ Reform is organized distrust.” They are 
prompt to predict the direst of calamities, since mankind has 
refused so far to adopt their sole specific for all evils; and not 
infrequently they seem to regret that their prophecies of evil are 
not swiftly enough fulfilled. 

These unlovely characteristics account for the repulsion which 
many a worthy citizen feels for the professed Reformers. He 
dislikes their vehemence; and he detests what seems to him their 
unpatriotic readiness to vilify their own country. He is swift 
to smile when he reads the contemptuous words of Emerson and 
Lowell and Curtis. But he is derelict to his duty as a good 
citizen if he is content to dismiss the Reformer from his mind 
and to go on his way self-satisfied, leaving things as they are 
and letting the affairs of the commonwealth take care of them- 
selves. Eternal vigilance is the price of progress also; and he 
is not a good citizen if he is willing to relinquish full control to 
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the professional politicians, who are not all faithful servants of 
the Republic and who have in their ranks a large proportion of 
the baser sort, grasping and greedy spoilsmen, holding office for 
their own pocket all the time. 

The mob of Reformers may be made up of men of every degree 
of sincerity and disinterestedness, and it may include all the 
varieties differentiated in the preceding paragraphs. Some of its 
members may be narrow and impetuous;.some may be perfervid 
and foolish; some may be self-seeking and unscrupulous; and 
only a few may be unselfish and wise and efficient. We may smile 
at their exaggerations and at their diatribes; we may laugh at 
their conceit and their absurdities; we may be irritated by their 
perversities ; but it is only at our peril that we stop our ears ab- 
solutely to their appeals and their warnings. Reformers, lofty 
or lowly, perform a needed function; and in the social machine 
even the eccentric and the crank are useful. 

We ought not to let our sense of humor overcome our sense of 
duty. We may scoff at Reformers if we like, but we ought to 
work with them, when we must, profiting by their zeal and 
utilizing their energy. Even if there is warrant for suspicion 
sometimes, there is ever a core of true disinterestedness at the 
centre; and, after all, even the long-haired men and the short- 
haired women may be agents in the uplift which gives a higher 
hope for humanity in the future. To refuse, once for all, to join 
hands with Reformers, because of distaste for some of their deeds 
and of disgust at some of their work, is to stand by while the 
clock of progress is stopped. It is to help to stiffen the body 
politic into a Chinese lethargy. It is to renounce the keen pleasure 
of struggling sturdily for the establishment of justice. It is to 
lag lazily behind, when nobler men are striving to prove the ever- 
lasting truth of a fine saying of Pascal’s, which has been rendered 
into rhythmic English: “ Ebbing and flowing, yet ever progress- 


ing, the tides of life creep up the sands of Time.” 
BrANDER MATTHEWs. 








THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 


BY JOHN BARRETT, AMERICAN MINISTER TO COLOMBIA. 





THE people and press of the United States might profitably 
give more attention to our sister American republics. The ig- 
norance of Latin America that prevails to-day in the United States 
is almost universal. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that a most critical period is 
at hand in the relations of the United States with the Latin- 
American republics. ‘There is immediate reason for taking a 
new view of them, for recasting our ideas of them, and for arriv- 
ing at a true appreciation of our southern neighbors, their peoples, 
their politics, their national, commercial and educational devel- 
opment, and their racial or peculiar traits, tendencies and asso- 
ciations as these affect the interests of the United States. 

We have been running too great a time on the wrong track, 
and there is sure to be disaster ahead for our moral prestige and 
commercial influence unless we switch quickly to the right and 
safe road. Although this is not a discussion of international 
politics, which for obvious reasons the writer cannot take up, but 


‘rather a consideration of the attitude of our people and press 


as a whole to these countries, it can be said that nothing more 
salutary for the inauguration of a new era has happened than 
President Roosevelt’s coup in sending Secretary Root to South 
America. Mr. Root has shown himself a great engineer of in- 
ternational comity and accord. He has had an opportunity to 
survey the whole field, propose new lines and changes of grade, 
and, in some instances, tear up old and dangerous tracks. 

Our Ministers, Consuls, and Special Commercial Agents in 
South America have undoubtedly performed excellent work, and 
their reports are full of important information, but the percentage 
of persons who read such data is unfortunately too small and 
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largely confined to one class—exporters and manufacturers. The 
interest and opinion of these business men are, of course, of con- 
siderable influence, but they can accomplish little unless backed 
by the weight of general public interest and opinion. 

We have been giving so much attention to Europe, and our 
travellers have spent so much time and money there on business 
and pleasure, that we have not adequately realized the fact that 
Europe has been devoting itself to a study of South America, 
that Europeans have been flocking as travellers and investors to 
all parts of it, and that to-day Europe has a moral and material 
hold in such countries as Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, which gives it the major in- 
terest in their foreign trade and the chief share in the profits 
resulting from the development of their gigantic resources. 

There can be no criticism of England, Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain for the efforts they are putting forth in Latin America 
for the extension of their moral influence and their export trade. 
They are setting an admirable example to the United States. 

The talk about German exploitation of Brazil for colonization 
purposes is pure buncombe. The writer has visited the southern 
Brazilian provinces of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina and 
Paran4, where most of the Germans reside, and he has seen no 
more reason for Brazil to fear ulterior purposes on the part of 
Germany than has the United States because Germans form a 
large percentage of the population of New York, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee. The Germans make excellent Brazilian citizens, while 
loving the Fatherland from association and respecting the Em- 
peror for his great personality. Any effort in the United States 
to arouse feeling against Germany, because of German immigra- 
tion to South America and the preservation of their feeling of 
kinship with the Fatherland, is as foolish and harmful as it 
would be to assert that Italy has colonial intentions in Argentina 
because one-third of the population of that country are Italians. 
When it is understood that European nations have no actual in- 
tention of acquiring territory in South America, and that the 
United States has no imperial designs there, the unrest and sus- 
picion resulting from the unfriendly and foolish stories in the 
European and South-American press will cease. 

There is abundant room in Latin America for both European 
and American commercial and moral expanse; but if the 
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people of the United States deliberately fail to take advantage of 
these opportunities, Europeans cannot be blamed for pushing 
ahead all the more earnestly, nor South-Americans chided because 
they are more sympathetic towards Europe and Europeans. 

If a fiftieth of the money spent in the development of our trade 
in Asia had been spent to advance our export and import trade 
with Latin America, that trade would be double or triple what 
it now is. Our sister republics are nations of like historical sym- 
pathies, races of kindred blood. In Latin America we have a field 
most inviting in every respect. There is no fancied or real peril 
there of undesirable immigration, there is no possibility in another 
generation of our encountering dangerous manufacturing rivalry 
from them, and there is every reason for binding closer the ties 
of friendship between the peoples of the two Americas. 

Far be it from the purpose of the writer to decry the commer- 
cial and political importance of Asia. In fact, he has always been 
a sincere and earnest advocate of the development of our material 
and commercial interests in China, Japan, Siberia, Korea, Siam, 
and the Philippines, and he believes that the United States should 
make all reasonable effort to extend its markets in trans-Pacific 
lands; but he desires to point out by comparison the advantages 
. that would result if we should give to our sister republics of South 
America attention, effort and money proportionate to that be- 
stowed upon the fascinating but unrelated empires of Asia. 

To convince the man whose mind has a practical turn that the 
game is worth not only the candle but the brilliant illumination 
of a whole electric-light plant, as it were, a few statistics are 
quoted from the excellent report recently made by the Bureau of 
Statistics. Everybody interested in the purely commercial view 
of this part of the world should read carefully that monograph, 
published about July 1, 1906. 

That Latin America is worthy of our best efforts at legitimate 
material exploitation is proved by the fact that its total foreign 
trade, exports and imports, amounted in 1905 to over $1,700,- 
000,000. Of this magnificent total, $1,000,000,000 were sales 
and $700,000,000 purchases. Of the first total, the United States 
bought of Latin America $350,000,000, and of the second it sold 
to Latin America $189,000,000. There is, therefore, a balance of 
trade against the United States of approximately $160,000,000. 
Although these figures show that the United States buys thirty- 
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five per cent. of Latin America’s sales and sells in turn to it 
twenty-seven per cent. of its purchases, such statistics would be 
misleading if not analyzed. For instance, this twenty-seven per 
cent., not large in itself, is made up principally by the group of 
countries bordering on the Caribbean, and among them chiefly 
by Mexico and Cuba. In contrast we note that Brazil, the em- 
pire republic, with an area equal to that of the United States 
and a population greater than that of Mexico, bought from the 
United States only eleven per cent. of its imports; that Argen- 
tina, whose foreign trade is now larger than that of either Japan 
or China, purchased only fourteen per cent. of her imports from 
the United States; that Chile, which has quadrupled her com- 
merce in a decade, wanted from us only nine per cent.; and that 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia made demands of only six per 
cent. Peru, which is much nearer the United States,—only ten 
days from New Orleans—took no more than eighteen per cent., 
and Ecuador—two days from Panama and eight from New York, 
but three weeks from Europe by the shortest route—required only 
twenty-five per cent. Leaving out Colombia and Venezuela with 
Central America and Mexico, we find ourselves face to face with 
the disappointing truth that the major portion of South America 
bought only fourteen per cent. of its imports from us. We could 
easily supply part of the remaining eighty-six per cent. if favor- 
able conditions were provided. 

What is the matter? And by this question reference is not 
made to our commerce alone. What is responsible for our lack 
of real understanding of each other, for our failure to strike the 
note of true mutual confidence, for that intangible but potent 
factor in our international intercourse which not only acts un- 
favorably on the moral, and hence on the commercial influence 
of the United States in South America, but retards the evolution 
of that splendid sisterly accord and comity which should charac- 
terize the Pan-American family? In discussing this vital point, 
the writer speaks frankly and sincerely, because he hopes for the 
early dawn of a new era. We may have Pan-American Confer- 
ences galore, we may send every Secretary of State to South 
America, we may be blessed with a succession of Presidents ani- 
mated by the same high ideals as Mr. Roosevelt, and we may cover 
every part of Latin America with comprehensive reports of Min- 
isters, Consuls, and Special Agents; but if we do not get at the 
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basic conditions of the situation, we will be permanently distanced 
by Europe in this international competition. 

Perhaps the strongest influence that works against the United 
States is the difference in lineage; and yet this difference in line- 
age is so little regarded by us in our relations and intercourse 
that it is a far greater obstacle than it should be. The average 
North-American insistently ignores the Latin point of view, and 
too often undertakes to impose his own ideas where they are not 
acceptable. Instead of yielding, he persists, with the result that 
he not only fails to accomplish his object, but makes it more 
difficult for the American who succeeds him. There are excep- 
tions to this rule—some excellent exceptions—men who to-day 
are successful in their different businesses and pursuits, and who 
make up the list of successful Americans in such cities as Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Rio Janeiro, and Lima, but they accentu- 
ate the necessity of inaugurating adaptable methods. 

The North-American overlooks the fact that the Latin-American 
has been schooled from childhood in an entirely different envi- 
ronment from his own, in the study of a different national history, 
literature, philosophy, politics and business. As a result, the 
American does not understand the Latin, nor the Latin the 
American. Despite our vaunted Yankee adaptability, there is no 
doubt that the average European more readily accepts the Latin- 
American point of view than does the North-American. 

As corollary to this suggestion, there should be emphasized one 
feature of the North-American attitude which is most harmful 
to our prestige and influence, especially in the powerful and 
progressive republics, like Brazil, Argentina and Chile. As de- 
scribed in one of the writer’s recent official reports, it can be right- 
ly called our “ Holier than Thou” attitude towards everything 
Latin - American. Nothing is more irritating than this; and, 
although the Latin, schooled in politeness, says little about it, he 
resents it at heart. ‘The constant and even perhaps unintentional 
or unconscious assumption on the part of our press, of our Min- 
isters and statesmen, of our investors and scholars, and of our 
business and professional men, that we surpass Latin America 
in every respect cuts to the quick and does immeasurable harm. 
It is an undeniable truth that five-sixthe of the North-American 
newspapers and general comment that reach the press and pub- 
lic of Latin America reveal a tone, note or suggestion of patronage 
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that the Latin-American detects as quickly as the pointer scents 
his quarry. In addition to this, there is the almost total disre- 
gard by North-American newspapers of important Latin-American 
news, political movements, and national development, while the 
same papers record in exaggerated terms incipient and abortive 
attempts at revolution. On the other hand, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Madrid, and Rome newspapers publish more Latin-American 
news despatches in one week than the papers of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans do in a month. The edi- 
torial comment also in North-American papers often shows such 
total ignorance of real conditions that excerpts are often reprinted 
in Latin-American papers and referred to as evidence of Yankee 
carelessness and lack of real interest. 

Very few North-Americans realize the spirit of national pride 
and patriotism that characterizes the Latin-American. The com- 
mercial sentiment of the times has not deadened his sentimental 
side as much as it has that of other races. He is proud of his 
country’s history, its heroes, its past and present achievements, 


and of its opportunities; he is chagrined to see that the North- . 


American knows little or nothing of such things, and he contrasts 
therewith his own knowledge of the history and progress of the 
United States. It is a pity that our common schools and colleges 
do not give more time and attention to Latin-American history 
and development, past and present. How few American boys can 
tell anything of the achievements of Bolivar and San Martin, and 
yet it is a grave question if these men did not show qualities of 
courage and persistency in their field of operation equal to that 
of George Washington. How few North-American scholars and 
men of culture or breeding realize the existence in the South- 
American countries of excellent universities, advanced scientific 
and commercial institutions, literary societies and groups of pro- 
gressive thinkers, writers, poets, historians, editors, painters, 
sculptors, architects, and professors, as highly gifted, and as nu- 
merous in proportion to population, as those of the United States 
and Europe. 

Too often the idea prevails in North America that the Latin- 
American is not quite up to the standard in blue blood and in the 
essential characteristics of social intercourse. What a sad error! 
Even in so isolated a capital as Bogota, there is a large refined 
element of men and women that would grace the most exclusive 
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salons of New York, London and Paris—in whose veins runs 
blood that traces back in unmixed purity to the old families of 
Spain. In every capital of Latin America there is a greater pro- 
portion of highly educated people, in the true meaning of the 
term, than in the average city of the United States, and it is 
astonishing to find the number of men and women who have been 
trained in the best schools of Europe. Nearly every high-class 
Latin-American, whether he be a professional man or a merchant, 
speaks French fluently as well as Spanish; of how very, very few 
North-Americans is this true! 

The clubs of Buenos Aires are as fine as those of New York, 
while those of Rio Janeiro, Mexico, Santiago, Montevideo, Lima, 
and Bogota would meet the fastidious tastes of the club habitués 
in our average cities. ‘The high-class Latin-American women in- 
spire admiration for their personal beauty and their devotion to 
family. There is less domestic infelicity in all Latin America 
than in the city of Chicago. This is not intended to be a reflection 
on North-American women, to whom all the world pays homage, 
nor upon Chicago; it is simply a statement of fact. 

The statistics of crime for Latin-American cities are so re- 
markable in comparison with those of similar North-American 
cities that the less said on that subject the better for Yankee 
pride. The worst scandals in the politics of Latin America, even 
when developed in the favoring surroundings of revolutions, do 
not rival the scandals that are constantly being unearthed in the 
political and business life of our great republic. Buenos Aires, 
with one million population, is better governed, at half the cost, 
than any city of similar size in the United States, while Rio 
Janeiro, with seven hundred thousand people, spends five times as 
much money on public improvements as St. Louis or Baltimore, 
and yet governs itself at smaller cost. Mexico City is a model 
to many of our large cities in good government, in attractiveness 
and economy of administration. It would be a good idea if some 
of the representatives of our American municipal-study societies 
would visit Latin America as well as Europe. 

North-Americans having relations with Latin America must 
learn either Spanish, Portuguese or French. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that, if this is not recognized and more gen- 
erally practised, we must give up hope of mastering the field. It 
is safe to say that ninety-five per cent. of European business men, 
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travellers or scholars who go to Latin America can speak or write 
Spanish or French. While Spanish or French is needed for all 
countries except Brazil, Portuguese or French should be spoken 
by all those who would satisfactorily visit or successfully do busi- 
ness in that great nation of growing importance in the world’s 
affairs. That the writer is not wrong in urging this point of 
language is proved by the constant reference of Latin-Americans 
to the ignorance of North-Americans in this respect. We all 
know how much an exchange of calls does to promote friendship ; 
we know how much the visiting of an important centre by the 
people of other places does to promote trade between them; and 
yet we expect to develop friendship and trade with Latin America 
when only a few of us go to Latin America, and even fewer Latin- 
Americans come to the United States. 

It is estimated that not one per cent. of North-Americans who 


travel abroad include South America in their itinerary, while not | 


more than twenty per cent. of Latin-Americans travelling abroad 
seek the United States in their voyaging. Although more of them 
come to us, except in the case of Mexico, than we send to them, 
interchange of travel is so small as to have little beneficial effect. 
There are several reasons for this condition, among which is our 
lack of steamship facilities. 

On this point, indeed, too much cannot be said, not only because 
it is very important, but because it can and should be immediately 
changed. The advantage is now entirely with Europe and the 
disadvantage is wholly with the United States. This is not in 
any sense an argument for or against so-called “ship subsidies,” 
but a plain, square statement of fact. At the present time there 
is not one first-class, fast, up-to-date, express passenger or mail 
steamer running between any North-American port and the ports 
of the great nations of South America. In contrast to this, is to 
be noted the remarkable fact that Europe has nine different lines 
of large, commodious, modern, fast steamers, giving frequent and 
excellent service between its chief ports and those of Latin 
America. Many of these boats will rival those of the northern 
trans-Atlantic lines in the luxury of their accommodations. 

It is true that there seems to be an abundance of freight- 
steamers between the United States and South America, but no 
South-American — and the number of these who travel is in- 
creasing annually—will take a freight, cattle or small steamer for 
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the United States, when he has the selection of many lines of 
passenger, express and fast steamers to all parts of Europe; and, 
of course, when he is in Europe, if he is a merchant or any kind of 
importer, he will naturally make his purchases there. 

To-day everybody appreciates the vast importance of mail con- 
nections and their bearing on trade development. The merchant, 
or any person in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile, 
who writes a letter to Europe requiring a reply, can get an answer 
in two-thirds the time needed in average communications with the 
United States. With such a situation as to travel and mails 
staring them in the face, it is high time that North-American 
business interests did something to remove this heavy handicap. 

This discussion would not be complete without reference to the 
International Bureau of American Republics at Washington. 
While this institution has been doing good work within its limi- 
tations, it is to be hoped that its scope and plans will be broadly 
extended so as to bring direct advantages to all American nations. 
Special buildings should be erected for its use, and its practical 
utility enlarged in a score of possible and practicable ways. 

The bogie of revolutions is held up so constantly by North- 
Americans in all they write and say about South America, that 
the great and peaceful nations, from Mexico to Argentina, feel 
that a deliberate effort is made to belittle their condition of peace 
and progress. There is no doubt that the epoch of successful 
political revolutions has passed in these leading nations. The 
history of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Mexico is proof of 
this contention, and there is strong evidence that Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Uruguay and Paraguay are tired of civil strife. 
The recent outbreak in Guatemala, San Salvador and Honduras 
served to emphasize the state of peace in Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. There is a tendency in the United States to exag- 
gerate an occasional spasmodic attempt at revolution into a 
dangerous rebellion, when it is no more serious than some of 
our strikes or lynchings. If we will be fair in this respect, pro- 
gressive Latin America will be grateful and appreciative. 

It is not desired that this article should appear either alarming or 
optimistic, but one can detect that the attitude of the greater pro- 
portion of the influential Latin-American press is not actively 
favorable to the United States. The tendency is undoubtedly the 
other way, although the dignity of such attitude is creditable to 
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the Latin newspapers. It is self-evident that the press would not 
have this leaning if it were not supported by the people and 
winked at by the governments, which exercise more or less super- 
vision over their political comment. 

For the last five years, and especially during the last year, the 
writer has read carefully and regularly the principal newspapers 
of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Mexico, and conducted an 
extensive correspondence with representative Latin-Americans. 
He believes that in this way he has ascertained the sentiment of 
Latin America on many points, particularly those pertaining to 
the United States. It has also been his experience to serve 
as American Minister in three Latin republics — including 
Argentina, whose marvellous progress and growth compare most 
favorably with that of the United States and Japan—and to at- 
tend, as one of the delegates of the United States, the second Pan- 
American Conference at Mexico in 1901. All this is said in the 
simplest spirit of modesty, in order to awaken the interest of those 
who might otherwise regard this argument as superficial, or mere- 
ly the passing story of a man who holds a brief for our sister 
republics. It is not for a moment suggested that there are not 
numerous other Americans, either at home or resident in Latin 
America, that there are not some newspapers and other periodicals, 
that there are not other writers, who understand the situation 
thoroughly and even better than the writer, but it is not to them 
that this appeal is addressed. The motive of this article is, on the 
other hand, to reach the great majority of people and papers that 
have never directed their attention to Central and South America, 
or have looked with distorted vision or prejudiced opinion. 

If the writer has appeared to present the better side of Latin 
America, while making comparisons, and to point out some short- 
comings of North America, he has done so with regard for the 
facts, for we too often hear only the unfavorable side of Latin 
America and the great and good things of the United States. This 
treatment may do Latin America much good in developing a new 
view and a clearer appreciation of her present status and progress, 
and it will certainly do no harm to the United States, inasmuch 
as the Latins already have heard and read volumes on our great- 
ness. It may prompt us to remove the beam from our own eye 
before pointing out the mote in that of Latin America. 

JOHN Barrett. 





SUFFRAGE—A RIGHT. 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER. 





WHEN the first organized demand for the suffrage was made 
by women in 1848, they designated it as a right. The leaders of 
the movement during the succeeding fifty-eight years have con- 
tinued steadfast in their assumption that, in a republic, the ballot 
is a citizen’s right, and that in the United States women citizens 
are arbitrarily and unjustly deprived of this right. 

At the beginning of our Colonial life, so many qualifications 
were imposed that about three-fourths of the male colonists were 
without a vote. By the close of the seventeenth century, however, 
the views of personal freedom had so broadened that the right 
of every law-abiding man to individual representation was estab- 
lished in all the colonies (except in case of those without a vestige 
of property), and disfranchisement was enforced only as a punish- 
ment. Those persons who at the present day hold to the flabby 
doctrine that the suffrage is a privilege and not a right, are 
recommended to make a study of what happened when England 
attempted to take from the colonies their “ power of consent,” 
or, in other words, their vote. In the whole history of the revolu- 
tion which began with this first attempt and ended with the sur- 
render of Cornwallis—a period of about forty years—never is 
the suffrage named but as a right. As early as 1741, when it 
was first proposed by England to tax the colonies, Benjamin 
Franklin was consulted, and in his answer he said: 

“ Compelling the colonies to pay money for their own defence without 
their consent ... would be treating them as conquered enemies and 
not as free Britons, who hold it for their undoubted right not to be 
taxed but by their own consent, given through their own Representa- 
tives. .. . The colonists do not deserve to be deprived of the native 
right of Britons, the right of being taxed only by Representatives chosen 
by themselves.” 
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The culmination came in the Stamp Act of 1765. Patrick 
Henry hurled his defiance at the Mother Country in the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia. James Otis issued his famous pamphlet de- 
claring that “'Taxation without Representation is Tyranny.” A 
General Congress met in New York and adopted a Declaration 
that it was “the undoubted right of Englishmen that no taxes 
be imposed upon them but with their own consent.” 

The grievances of the colonists had been heavy and numerous, 
but this usurpation of the power to levy taxes being the climax 
explains why, in all their protests, the question of taxation plays 
so important a part. In October, 1765, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, in an address to the Governor, declared: 

“There are certain original, inherent rights belonging to the people 
which the Parliament cannot divest them of consistent with their own 
constitution; among these is representation in the same body which 
exercises the power of taxation.” 


Two days later, the Legislature passed this resolution: 


“ There are certain essential rights . . . which are founded in the law 
of God and Nature and are the common rights of mankind . . . that no 
man can justly take the property of another without his consent, and 
that upon this original principle the right of representation in the same 
body which exercises the power of making laws for levying taxes . . . is 
evidently founded.” - 


The colonists were assured that they were “ virtually ” repre- 
sented, and Samuel Adams answered indignantly: 

“We have been told that we are ‘ virtually’ represented; that we are 
put upon a footing with Birmingham, Manchester and other towns in 
England which send no Representatives and yet are taxed. But have 
not those towns a constitutional right to be represented? And, if they 
choose to waive it, can that be a good reason for taxing the colonists 
without representation ?” 


In a notable speech, James Otis quoted from Lord Coke: 


“The very act of taxing exercised over those who are not represented 
appears to me to deprive them of one of their most essential rights as 
freemen, and, if continued, seems to be in effect an entire disfranchise- 
ment of every civil right.” 


In the writings of Mr. Adams at this momentous period are 
many such assertions as the following: 


“There can be no constitutional right to tax the subject in a body 
where he is not represented.... The Acts of Parliament and the 
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British constitution consider every individual person in the realm as 
present in that High Court by his Representative upon his own free 
election. This is his indispensable privilege. It is founded on the 
Eternal Law of Equity. It is an Original Right of Nature.” 


In 1768, the Massachusetts House of Representatives sent an 
address to the Lord Chancellor of England, which declared: 


“The position that taxation and representation are inseparable is 
founded on the immutable law of nature; but the Americans had no 
representation in the Parliament when they were taxed. Are they not, 
then, unfortunate in these instances in having that separated which God 
and Nature joined?” 


And the Lord Chancellor responded : 
“My position is this—taxation and representation are morally in- 


separable. The position is founded in a law of nature—nay, more, it is 
itself an eternal law of nature.” 


The Legislature sent an address to William Pitt, affirming “ the 
indisputable right of all men . . . to be present in person or by 
representation in the body where they are taxed”; and in the 
House of Commons, January 14th, 1766, he said: 

“This kingdom has no right to lay a tax on the colonies. . . . There 
is an idea in some that the-colonies are virtually represented in this 
House. I would fain know by whom an American is represented here. 
. . » The idea of a virtual representation of America in this House is 
the most contemptible that ever entered the head of a man. It does 
not deserve a serious refutation. The Commons of America, represented 
in their several assemblies, have ever been in possession of this, their 
constitutional right, of giving and granting their own money. They 
would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed it.” 


The Massachusetts Legislature memorialized the other Colonial 
Assemblies on the continuation of the “infringement of their 
natural and constitutional rights.” Virginia joined in defiant 
resistance. Great Britain, blind and deaf, responded in 1773 by 
forcing on them the Taxed Tea. The next year witnessed the 
assembly and proceedings of that revolutionary body, the Con- 
tinental Congress, which said in its petition to the King, “ We 
do not solicit the grant of any new right,” but declared, “The 
foundation of liberty, and of all free government, is a right in 
the people to participate in their Legislative Council.” 

It seems incredible that any one could assume that the first 
colonists regarded the suffrage as other than an absolute right. 
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We come now to another vital period in the development of 
our nation—that ushered in by the Declaration of Independence. 
This document was framed by the greatest statesmen of that or any 
other time in our country’s history, and in one immortal paragraph 
it fixed the status of republican government forevermore: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness; that to secure these rights Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of Government becomes destructive 
of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it and to 
institute new Government.” 


In the arraignment of the King, it says: 


“He has refused to pass laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people unless these people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable 


to tyrants only.” 


The sum total of the grievances of the colonists may be com- 
prised in the single statement that Great Britain was determined 
to govern them without their consent, and that such government 
was an unbearable tyranny. In the words of Franklin: 


“Those who have no voice nor vote in the election of Representatives 
do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes and to their Representatives.” 


Thomas Paine wrote: 


“The right of voting for Representatives is the primary right by 
which other rights are protected. To take away this right is to reduce 
men to a state of slavery, for slavery consists in being subject to the 
will of another, and he that has not a vote in the election of Representa- 
tives is so in this case.” 


Later, Alexander Hamilton declared in the “ Federalist ”: 


“The mode and manner in which the people shall take part in the 
Government of their creation may be prescribed by the Constitution, 
but the right itself is antecedent to all constitutions. It is inalienable 
and can neither be bought nor sold nor given away.” 


And James Madison said: 
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“Let it be remembered that it has ever been the pride and the boast 
of America that the rights for which she contended were the rights of 
human nature.” 


When the seven years’ war was ended, which firmly established 
this noble principle, the States appointed delegates who met in 
Philadelphia and spent nearly four months in preparing the 
Constitution of the United States. Here were gathered the finest 
flower of the new nation—Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Madison, Gerry, Rutledge, Pinckney, Rufus King, Roger Sher- 
man, Robert and Gouverneur Morris—an unsurpassed galaxy 
of statesmen. On most of the vital points they were able to reach 
an agreement; but, on all matters relating to suffrage and repre- 
sentation, the arguments were so long and vehement that Dr. 
Franklin had to beg for moderation and coolness, and at last 
to ask prayers for this purpose! It was unanimously admitted 
that “ the people would risk every consequence rather than part 
with so dear a right,” but the point at issue was how it should be 
regulated. Madison expressed it: 


“The right of suffrage is certainly one of the fundamental articles 
of representative government and ought not be left to be regulated by 
the Legislatures.” 


In this Constitutional Convention of 178%, the suffrage was 
universally recognized as the pivotal right on which all others 
turned. Its proceedings show clearly the prevailing sentiment, 
to let the States regulate this in all matters pertaining to State 
and local government ; but there was a determination on the part 
of many delegates that the Constitution should control the election 
of members of the National Congress. A compromise was finally 
effected, but Section 4 provides that “'The Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter these regulations.” When James 
Madison was questioned later as to the meaning of this clause, he 
answered that Congress reserved this power because, “ should 
the people of any State by any means be deprived of the right of 
suffrage, it was judged proper that it should be remedied by the 
General Government.” That is, it could restore the suffrage to 
the people.* 

* Let this point be borne in mind when a decision of the United States 


Supreme Court is referred to, further on, to the effect that the General 
Government has no contro] over suffrage. 
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Luther Martin, Attorney-General of Maryland, a member of 
the convention, said afterwards to his State Legislature: 

“Those who advocated equality of suffrage took the matter up on the 
original principles of government. They urged that all men, considered 
in a state of nature, before any government is formed, are equally free 
and independent, no one having any right or authority to exercise power 
over another, and this without any regard to difference in personal 
strength, understanding or wealth; that, when such individuals enter 
into government, they each have a right to an equal voice in its first 
formation, and afterward have each a right to an equal vote in every 
matter which relates to their government. ... Every person has a 
right to an equal vote in choosing that Representative who is to do for 
the whole. ...If we were to admit that, because a man was more 
wise, more strong or more wealthy, he should be entitled to more votes 
than another, it would be inconsistent with the freedom and liberty of 
that other and would reduce him to slavery. . . . The disfranchised might 
not feel their chains, but they would, notwithstanding, wear them, and 
whenever their master pleased he might draw them so tight as to 
gall them to the bone.” 


No one, whatever may be his personal opinion, can read the 
history of our Government up to this point without the conviction 
that its founders, like the colonists, regarded the suffrage as an 
inherent, inalienable, absolute right. Was Woman included in 
the magnificent scheme ? 

We must accept the probable fact that at no time did the illus- 
trious forefathers entertain the idea of including women in their 
claim of an “inherent right ” to individual representation. They 
conscientiously held that man was divinely endowed with complete 
authority over woman. Of the equality of women with them- 
selves, in any respect, they had not the smallest conception. The 
fight for political freedom was made on the ground that those 
who paid taxes should have a voice in the levying and spending 
of these taxes. Suffrage and office-holding were based on the 
ownership of property. The women of those early days were 
usually married as soon as they were old enough, and by the laws 
no wife could own a dollar’s worth of real or personal property, 
not even the clothes she wore. All she might have at marriage, 
all she might acquire, passed at once into the possession of the 
husband. Thus she had no claim for representation on account 
of taxation. No schools were provided for girls in Colonial 
days ; they knew only what their uneducated mothers taught them ; 
in the best families they learned simply reading, writing and 
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enough arithmetic to keep the household accounts, while the 
masses of them were without even this simple education. The 
demands of pioneer life on women, added to those of the large 
families which were the rule, left little time for interests out- 
side of domestic life. Tradition, custom and conditions combined 
to prevent their participation in public affairs. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable that the men of that age should have entirely 
failed to recognize the “inherent right” of women to every 
privilege they claimed for themselves. That those women, in 
spite of their handicaps, fully earned the highest recognition is 
shown by the records of their toil, hardships, self-sacrifice and 
personal heroism during all those exacting years of Colonial 
settlement and Revolutionary War; and there is ample evidence. 
that some of the most progressive made strong protest. against 
their exclusion. The records also show that some women did 
vote in the early days of Virginia and Massachusetts; and that 
New Jersey in her State Constitution, July 2d, 1776, gave the 
suffrage to all qualified “inhabitants,” and this continued in 
force till 1807, when the Legislature took away from women this 
Constitutional right! There is much reason for believing that, 
by the time the Constitution was formed, women had begun to 
manifest considerable desire for recognition, since in the first 
draft of this document, made by Hamilton, he used the words 
“men ” and “male” a number of times. It is a rather peculiar 
circumstance that in the final draft they were not once used, but 
“people,” “ persons ” and “ citizens” were substituted. One is 
almost justified in believing that this was done intentionally, in 
order not to erect barriers in case the States should at any time 
desire to make women electors. Another significant indication 
that women might have been putting forth some claims is seen 
in the fact that every State Constitution, but one, carefully placed 
the word “ male ” in the suffrage clause. 

In 1868 the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted which de- 
clares : 

Sec. 1—All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 


of the United States. 
Sec. 2.—But when the right to vote at any election... is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State ...or in any way 
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abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 

citizens twenty-one years of age in such State.” 


Thus, for the first time, the word “male” was put in the 
National Constitution, because to omit the adjective would be to 
open the gates to woman suffrage. The amendment was soon 
found insufficient to protect the negro man in the exercise of 
the suffrage, and the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted: 

“Sec. 1—The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 


be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 


Notice the language of these two amendments, the only ones 
in the National Constitution bearing directly on the suffrage: 
“when the right to vote is denied to any of the male inhabitants ” ; 
“the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied.” Could there be a more explicit recognition of the 
citizen’s right to a vote? Before the passage of these amend- 
ments, no such right ever had been “conferred” on citizens of 
the United States, and yet they were passed for the exclusive 
purpose of protecting this right. If it were not an “ inherent” 
right, where did these citizens get it? It was in fact a right of 
citizenship which had been fully recognized since the Declaration 
of Independence, when the “subjects” of the King became 
“ citizens ” of the United States. The few slight restrictions on 
its exercise by men had been practically eliminated for the past 
half-century. By Supreme Court decision women and negroes 
had been declared not citizens, but as soon as these decisions had 
been annulled by Section I of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
both became citizens, they entered at once into this citizen’s 
right. A penalty is provided for the denial of this right to male 
citizens, and none for its denial to women ; but this simply leaves 
woman with no protection in the exercise of it when the State 
chooses to deny it to her. 

Later, when troops were sent into certain States under the 
Force Bill, the Attorney-General said, in instructing the United 
States Marshals and asking the assistance of all loyal citizens: 
“It is upon such countenance and support that the United 
States mainly rely in their endeavor to enforce the right to vote 
which they have given or secured.” 
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Could any language declare more plainly than this, first, that 
the suffrage is a right, and, second, that the United States can 
secure it to citizens and protect them in the use of it? 

Many prominent lawyers, members of Congress and others 
believed that the Fourteenth Amendment did unquestionably 
entitle women to vote, and consequently, acting under legal ad- 
vice, a number of women attempted to vote at the Fall elections 
of 1872. Among these were Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Virginia L. Minor, of St. Louis, Mo. Miss 
Anthony’s vote was accepted and she was afterwards arrested, 
refused a trial by jury and was fined by the Judge. Mrs. Minor 
was not permitted to register, and she brought suit against the 
election inspectors. 

In the December term of 1872, the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in what was known as the 
“ Slaughter House Cases,” and, as this was the first test of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Court entered into a very thorough 
discussion of its provisions, saying in the course of it: 


“A few years’ experience satisfied the author of these two amend- 
ments (13th and 14th) that . .. they were inadequate for the protection 
cf life, liberty and property, without which freedom to the slaves was no 
boon. They were in all those States deprived of the suffrage. . . . Hence 
the Fifteenth Amendment, which declares that ‘the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied.’ The negro, having by 
the Fourteenth Amendment been declared to be a citizen of the United 
States, is thus made a voter in every State in the Union.” 


Does not this decision of the United States Supreme Court 
clearly establish that citizenship, by the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, carries with it the right to vote? But, when 
Mrs. Minor, having been refused this right, took her case to this 
same Court, it rendered a decision which in brief was as follows: 


“The United States has no voters of its own creation. The National 
Constitution does not define the privileges and immunities of citizens. 
It does not confer the right of suffrage upon any one, but the franchise 
must be regulated by the States. The Fourteenth Amendment does not 
add to the privileges and immunities of a citizen; it simply furnishes 
an additional guarantee to protect those he already has.” 


Here we have a direct contradiction of a previous decision by 
practically the same Court, with no governmental or political 
changes in the mean time to alter conditions, but it simply had 
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to be made as the only means of barring women from the fran- 
chise. If any one doubts this statement, let him examine another 
decision of the United States Supreme Court made in 1884, in 
the case of Jasper Yarbrough and others, of Georgia, sentenced 
to hard labor in the penitentiary for preventing a negro from 
voting for a Congressional candidate: 

“Counsel for petitioners, seizing upon the expression of the Court 
in the case of Minor vs. Happersett—that ‘the Constitution of the 
United States does not confer the right of suffrage upon any one’— 
without reference to the connection in which it is used, insists that the 
voters in the present case do not owe their right to vote in any sense 
to that instrument. But the Court was combating the argument that 
the right was conferred on all citizens, and therefore upon women as 
well as men.” 


Another paragraph of the Yarbrough decision reads thus: 


“The Fifteenth Amendment, by its limitation of the power of the 
States in the exercise of their right to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters in their own elections, and by its limitations of the power of the 
United States over that subject, clearly shows that the right of suffrage 
was considered to be of supreme importance to the National Government, 
and was not intended to be left within the exclusive control of the 
States. ...In such cases this Fifteenth Article does proprio vigore sub- 
stantially confer on the negro the right to vote. ... This new constitu- 
tional right was mainly designed for citizens of African descent.” 


Compare with this the previous decision in the Minor case 
which said: “The National Constitution does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon any one, but the franchise must be regu- 
lated by the States.” 

The opinions of men eminent in the development of our nation, 
that the suffrage is the inherent right of every citizen of the 
United States, might be quoted almost indefinitely; and that we 
should be now nearly half-way into the second century of our 
national existence with this right denied to one-half of these 
citizens is the strangest anomaly ever witnessed in a Government. 

In this long contest, women have not remained quiescent, 
leaving men to fight their battles. Their first organized rebellion 
against disfranchisement began about the middle of the nineteenth 
century under the intrepid leadership of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and their able and 
courageous associates. It has been often said that no great revolu- 
tion comes from below, Each one must have its beginning in the 
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brain of the intellectually superior, who are capable of discerning 
the origin of those wrongs and oppressions which the masses 
suffer without the knowledge that relief is possible. There is no 
reason why the revolution against the injustice imposed upon 
women should prove an exception to this rule. In this, as 
in all reforms, a few master minds and dominant spirits have 
led the revolt. In all the magnificent utterances which preceded 
the War of the Revolution, in all those which roused the country 
to the contest for the abolition of slavery, will be found none to 
transcend the impassioned arguments of Mrs. Stanton for justice 
to woman. Never in the Senate of the United States was there 
an address more logical, dignified and statesmanlike than that 
of Miss Anthony in 1873 defending her right to vote. The 
speeches of American women demanding a voice in their own 
government, many of them preserved for posterity in the four 
large volumes comprising the History of Woman Suffrage, de- 
serve high rank among the masterpieces of oratory. In 1854, Mrs. 
Stanton said in an address prepared for the New York Legislature: 


“We would know by what authority you have disfranchised one-half 
the people of this State? You who have so boldly taken possession of 
the bulwarks of this republic, show us your credentials, and thus prove 
your exclusive right to govern not only yourselves but us... . Can it 
be that here, where we acknowledge no royal blood, no apostolic descent, 
that you, who have declared that all men were created equal, would 
willingly build up an aristocracy which places the ignorant and vulgar 
above the educated and refined—an aristocracy that would raise the 
sons above the mothers who bore them? Weuld that the men who can 
sanction a Constitution so opposed to the genius of this Government, 
who can enact and execute laws so degrading to womankind, had sprung, 
Minerva-like, from the brain of their father, that the matrons of this 
republic need not blush for their sons! .. . In behalf of the women of 
this State, we ask for all that you have asked for yourselves in the 
progress of your development, since the ‘ Mayflower’ cast anchor beside 
Plymouth Rock; and we ask this on the ground that the rights of every 
human being are identical.” 


In her speech on Constitutional Rights, Miss Anthony said: 


“The moment you deprive a person of his right to a voice in the 
Government, you degrade him from the status of a citizen of a republic 
to that of a subject. It matters very little to him whether his monarch 
be an individual tyrant, as the Tsar of Russia, or a 15,000,000-headed 
monster, as here in the United States; he is a powerless subject, serf or 
slave, not in any sense a free and independent citizen. . . . If we once 
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establish the false principle that United States citizenship does not 
carry with it the right to vote in every State in this Union, there is 
no end to the petty tricks and cunning devices which will be attempted 
to exclude one and another class of citizens from the right to the 
suffrage. It will not always be the men combining to disfranchise all 
women; native-born men combining to abridge the rights of all natural- 
ized citizens, as in Rhode Island. It will not always be the rich and 
educated who may combine to cut off the poor and ignorant; but we 
may live to see the uncultivated day-laborers, foreign and native-born, 
learning the power of the ballot and their vast majority of numbers, 
combine and amend State constitutions so as to disfranchise the 
Vanderbilts, the Stewarts, the Conklings and the Fentons.” 


Hundreds of quotations might be made from the speeches of the 
brave women who have led this long struggle for the rights of mil- 
lions of their own sex. 

The utter blindness and callousness shown in this vital matter 
was strikingly illustrated in the platform adopted by the National 
Republican Convention of 1888, which opened with this ringing 
declaration : 


“We recognize the supreme and sovereign right of every lawful 
citizen to cast one free ballot in all public elections, and to have that 
ballot duly counted. We hold the free and honest popular ballot, and the 
just and equal representation of all the people, to be the foundation of 
our republican government.” 


Leading women at once telegraphed to the chairman of the 
Convention asking if that statement included the women of the 
United States, and he answered: “I do not think the platform is 
so construed here !” 

If we accept the simple premise that our Government is founded 
upon individual representation, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the franchise belongs equally to every citizen and is, therefore, 
a right. But the situation has been so befogged and bewildered 
by court decisions, constitutional amendments and lingering re- 
mains of the old monarchical spirit, that many persons still re- 
gard it merely as a privilege which may be justly withheld. 
No! The right to vote was recognized in the first town meetings 
of the colonies three centuries ago; it was forever secured in the 
Declaration of Independence, and it took practical and concrete 
form in the grand preamble, “ We, the People . . . to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” When men in a Territory or 
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State elect a convention of male delegates, and they frame a 
constitution and, in this, they limit the suffrage to males, and 
then it is submitted to votes of men only and declared adopted, 
they have violated these principles in the most brazen manner. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in Mrs. Minor’s case—that 
“the United States has no voters of its own creation,” that 
“the franchise must be regulated by the States ”—is reduced to 
an absurdity by the language of the Fifteenth Amendment: 
“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State.” If 
the United States has no voters of its own creation, and the suf- 
frage must be regulated by the States, why was it necessary to 
forbid the United States to deny or abridge it? And if the 
suffrage is a matter wholly pertaining to the States, what is 
meant by the words, “ The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote”? They certainly imply that being a citizen of the 
United States carries with it the right to vote; and, if such is 
the case, how can a State forbid the exercise of a national right? 

Some qualifications for the suffrage are essential, but they 
should be made solely for the good of the vote. The property 
qualification has met with so little favor that it has been generally 
abolished. The educational is necessarily so slight that it has 
been practically annulled. Some period of mental development 
must of necessity be required, so twenty-one years is the age 
universally agreed upon, and of course the insane and the idiotic 
must be excluded. It is right that some standard of moral fitness 
should be recognized, and therefore convicted criminals are barred 
out. But by what rule of common sense, by what law of 
equity, do the States of this Union make sex a qualification for 
exercising the suffrage? Children, lunatics, idiots and felons 
belong in the governed class, they are incompetent or unfit to 
govern; but what moral or constitutional right have men to put 
all women in this governed class? As minors, the State treats 
both sexes strictly as equals; it educates them for life with the 
public funds in precisely the same manner; but, when they reach 
the age of twenty-one, it says to the men, “ Henceforth you are 
political sovereigns ”; to the women, “ Henceforth you are politi- 
cal subjects.” It is the most irrational, outrageous and inexcus- 
able situation that exists in the whole world. 

From a logical and an ethical standpoint, the women of the 
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United States have exactly the same right to a voice in their 
own government that men have. The reason they do not 
possess it legally and constitutionally is that in the beginning 
men arbitrarily monopolized this citizen’s right, and by keeping 
all legislative and judicial authorities in their own hands they 
have held it. In every succeeding generation of women the 
sense of this injustice has grown stronger. They realize now, 
as never before, that they have just as much at stake in the 
Government as men have, that they share equally the advantages 
of a good, and suffer equally the evils of a bad, administration. 
They feel, as never before, their responsibility concerning sanita- 
tion of cities, condition-of streets, schools, labor, wages, charities, 
reforms—évery question which relates to the welfare of the peo- 
ple; and they understand, as never before, their utter powerless- 
ness without the ballot. 

Even if men governed women with supreme wisdom and fair- 
ness, their usurpation of power would be none the less a violation 
of the natural rights of those governed without their consent. 
But they have not so governed, and not on the statute-books of 
any nation will be found laws which grant to women exactly 
the same justice as to men. This is true even in the United States, 
where the laws are more favorable to women than in any other 
country. The only permanent safety for any class lies in its 
ability to defend itself. 

At first thought, it is incomprehensible that American men 
so keen in their sense of justice, so insistent in their demand for 
“fair play and a square deal,” should so utterly ignore, should 
indeed persistently refuse the constitutional rights of women. 
It must be remembered, however, that a dominant class never 
extends a right or shares its power so long as it is able to retain 
these exclusively for itself, and that they are won by the governed 
class only after long and strenuous contest. The moment any 
class obtains the franchise, it opposes the extension to any other 
class. The Pilgrims and Puritans kept it closely within their 
own church membership. When property-holders were reluctant- 
ly admitted, they in turn prevented for many years the ad- 
mission. of those without property. The Know-nothing or Ameri- 
can Party was formed to keep the franchise as long as possible 
from immigrants. White men held it from black, until forced 
to grant it through a long and costly war. 
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The main question now is, when the last remaining dominant 
class will share its assumed authority with the last remaining 
governed class. 

Have we no men of the present great enough to complete the 
work of the great men of the past—to secure the Rights of 
Woman as their forefathers secured the Rights of Man? This 
can be adequately done in but one way—by supplementing the 
Fifteenth Amendment with a Sixteenth, which shall say, “The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex.” By proposing such an amendment to be acted upon by the 
State Legislatures, Congress would place the question in the hands 
of representative bodies. Women would then be spared the degra- 
dation of begging the individual voters, many of them most brutal, 
ignorant, immoral and intemperate, for permission to have a voice 
in their own government. They could make their arguments and 
appeals, with some dignity and self-respect, to men who had been 
selected by the various communities as lawmakers and custodians 
of public interests. They would also have the immense advantage 
of trusting their case to the decision of hundreds instead of 
millions. 

There is no weight in the contention that the National Con- 
stitution must never again be amended. To accept this view 
would be to hold ourselves forever governed by the action of men 
long since passed from the world and its constantly changing con- 
ditions. They builded well for their day and generation, but they 
could not wholly anticipate the future. There is no reason to 
believe that they intended to abrogate that immortal preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence which says: “To secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it.” 

Our present form of government is most assuredly destructive 
of these ends, in so far as women are concerned, when it deprives 
them of the same share in it that men possess, and therefore 
it is the duty of the people to alter it in such manner as shall 
guarantee to all citizens full protection of their inalienable rights. 

Ipa HustTep Harprr. 














THE NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY URBAIN GOHIER. 





On the eve of May 1, 1906—Labor Day in France—the leading 
anti-Republican dailies of Paris published editorials headed “ 'The 
Revolution at Hand.” They declared to be true the wide-spread 
rumor that the General Confederation of Labor, which represents 
the various French trade - unions, had decided upon a general 
atrike for May ist, that all the revolutionary forces were to muster 
and that an attempt would probably be made to bring about the 
long-expected Social Revolution. As an important political cam- 
paign was then in progress—the whole Chamber of Deputies was 
to be chosen a few days later—these anti-Republican newspapers 
naturally exaggerated these pretended dangers, raked up and 
forged all kinds of sensational documents, made capital out of 
the most insignificant incidents, and, in a word, did everything 
in their power to influence the popular vote. On the other hand, 
and also for political reasons, the Government gave out that there 
was some ground for fearing that the public peace might be dis- 
turbed ; so something akin to martial law was proclaimed at Paris 
and in several other large French cities, where armed forces were 
concentrated as if a formidable insurrection were to be crushed. 

But the much-dreaded May 1st came and went and nothing 
happened, except that the anti-Republican elements of the popu- 
lation, frightened by their dailies, fled to the country or over the 
frontier and so aided by their absence in the formidable defeat 
which their party sustained at the polls. But, though nothing 
happened this time, M. Jules Guesde, one of the most ardent 
propagandists and most respected leaders of the French Socialists, 
predicts that the long-expected upheaval will occur at the next 
general elections in 1910. But, whether or not this prediction will 
prove to be true, there seems to be no doubt that the event is sure 
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to come about sooner or later; for, to-day, the French lower 
classes—the People—find themselves brought face to face with 
the upper classes—the Bourgeoisie—just as the latter, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, were brought face to face with the 
upper classes of that time, the Nobility. Then the Bourgeoisie 
was called the Third Estate, of which class Abbé Sieyés wrote: 
“What is the Third Estate? Nothing. What ought it to be? 
Everything. What does it ask to be? Something.” The French 
lower classes of to-day—the People—are beginning to take this 
formula and apply it to themselves. 

The French Nobility has disappeared as a class. It has even 
lost much of its social prestige. 

As regards the clergy class, its overthrow has been accomplished 
in France by the law passed in 1901 abolishing the Catholic Con- 
gregations, by that voted in 1905 putting an end to the Concordat, 
and that which goes into effect this present year suppressing all 
State aid to priests and churches of every denomination. So all 
that is now left standing of the three famous orders of the 
time of the first Revolution is the Bourgeoisie. The revo- 
lutionary assemblies of that stormy period were composed ex- 
clusively of men drawn from this class. At Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, the revolutionary movement 
was set a-going by the rich bankers, ship-owners and manu- 
facturers of those important cities. The famous Marseilles 
battalion which led in the attack on the Tuileries was made up 
almost exclusively of well-to-do young men. At Nantes, it was 
the wealthy burgher class which instigated the fierce acts of sup- 
pression of the revolt of the Vendeans and royalists. The most 
stylish ladies of this class witnessed and applauded the public 
drownings and other atrocities of the representative of the Con- 
vention, Carrier, and participated in his worst orgies. 

Along with priests, monks and aristocrats, it was especially the 
common people whom the Bourgeoisie guillotined, shot, burnt and 
drowned by the thousands. As this Bourgeoisie needed popular 
aid against its enemies, it turned for this purpose towards the 
workmen of the cities, dazzled them with “ glittering generali- 
ties” and led them to expect a share in the booty. With the 
aid of their brawny arms and well-handled muskets, it struck 
some hard blows, kept up civil war and overthrew the throne and 
its supports, Then it turned this plebeian horde against mon- 
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archical Europe in order to consolidate its own conquests. But 
it kept all the booty for itself. The country people got only a 
poor share in the land confiscated from the Nobility and Clergy, 
while the working classes of the cities received nothing. And at 
the same time that this greedy Bourgeoisie secured almost all of 
the material benefit, it grasped all of the political and social ad- 
vantages associated with the powers of government. 

Before the opening of the States General, even in the cahiers— 
the addresses sent up to the capital stating the needs and neces- 
sary reforms of the various parts of France—the demands of the 
Bourgeoisie against the privileges of the Nobility and Clergy were 
always accompanied by objections to the popular claims. While 
the Bourgeoisie reveals already an ardent desire to become the 
possessor of the domains of the Nobility and Clergy, which desire 
was finally gratified, this same Bourgeoisie requests the enactment 
of severe laws and the organization of a strong police force to 
prevent the starving peasants from gleaning after the reaper, 
from picking the bunches of grapes left on the vines after the 
vintage, or from turning loose their cows to graze on the common. 
In a word, the work of the legislative bodies of the French Revo- 
lution may be summed up as the confiscation of all social wealth 
and political power to the profit of the Bourgeoisie alone. Legis- 
lation was as inflexible as it was ingenious in its purpose of keep- 
ing down the Fourth Estate, by preventing it from acquiring 
property; by at first paralyzing and finally suppressing its elect- 
oral rights; by prohibiting the right of association; in fact, by 
isolating it and handing it over defenceless to the tyranny of the 
upper classes. 

In a word, about all the lower classes owe to the Revoiution is 
the right to sell their labor to the landowner or the manufacturer, 
without, however, reserving the right to strike or to form trade- 
unions of any kind; and the right to offer themselves as food for 
cannon in the great political wars of the past century and later in 
the conflicts waged for reasons of pure financial speculation. Dur- 
ing the whole of the nineteenth century, the Bourgeoisie never 
deviated from the political line which it had laid down. It did 
not hesitate to turn towards the credulous People for the defence 
of “the conquests of the Revolution ”—that is to say, the con- 
quests of the Bourgeoisie— thus using the People as a shield 
against the counter-attack of the classes which the Bourgeoisie had 
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plundered. And yet, at the same time, it kept the People under 
a yoke, shutting them out from all the avenues that led to power, 
preventing them from any concerted action to win their rights 
and improve their condition, especially keeping them in ignorance, 
and, when teaching them anything, cramming their heads with 
false ideas, lies and legends. 

It is the People who do the fighting during the Revolution of 
1830; and throughout the reign of Louis Philippe, the Bour- 
geoisie, master of the situation, recompenses the People by shoot- 
ing them down in various street disturbances. In 1848, the 
People again comes to the front and receives in payment the 
“ June Massacres.” During the Second Empire, the Bourgeoisie 
alone governs and reaps. In May, 1871, the last remnant of the 
old-time Paris People is annihilated by the bloody suppression 
of the Commune. 

The exclusiveness of the privileged Bourgeoisie came out well 
at the time of the election last February of a successor to M. 
Loubet. M. Doumer, Deputy and President of the Chamber, an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the presidency of France. 
Thereupon, M. Clémenceau and M. Jaurés began a violent cam- 
paign against him. They did not discuss his opinions or his 
political shortcomings ; they simply declared every morning in the 
editorial pages of their journals that he was an “ upstart,”—M. 
Doumer happening to be a working-man who has managed to 
squeeze into the preserves of the Bourgeoisie. Clémenceau, Jaurés, 
Loubet, Falliéres, all belong to the Bourgeoisie class, made up 
of lawyers, doctors, professors, officers, etc., who have supplanted 
the quondam nobles. The intrusion of the “upstart” Doumer 
would have unsettled the fundamental laws of the régime! 

But now, after more than a century of deception and suffering, 
the French lower classes are beginning to perceive that they have 
been duped. This determined awakening finds its expression in 
Socialism. These lower classes demand the abolition of hereditary 
individual property; that is to say, the People would abolish 
hereditary property just as the Bourgeoisie abolished hereditary 
nobility. In fact, all the arguments which the Bourgeoisie used 
against. hereditary nobility are now being turned against heredi- 
tary property. 

Against the privileges of the nobles, the Bourgeoisie argued in 
this wise: All men ought to be born equal as regards their rights ; 
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though there can be no remedy for natural inequalities, such as 
health, beauty, strength and intelligence, so there must be social 
inequalities. When a man distinguishes himself by his works or 
by services rendered to the commonwealth, it is only right that 
he be honored therefor, that he be awarded some compensation, 
for in this wise are labor and fine actions encouraged. But it is 
absurd that the distinctions and advantages conferred on this man 
should be handed down to his descendants. It is ridiculous that 
a baby should find in his cradle power and high rank, the right to 
command and enjoy a life of privilege simply because one of 
his ancestors “did something”; because his father or grand- 
father was a great soldier, judge or official, especially as there is 
often nothing very wonderful in all this and, as was most often 
the case, this ancestor may have robbed merchants on the high- 
way, pandered to the passions of his prince or built his fortunes 
on the sacrifice of wife and daughters, for immorality of one kind 
or another has created more counts and dukes than deeds of dar- 
ing and devotion to the State. It is nonsense and often positively 
bad that the grandnephews of a brigand or a pimp should derive 
perpetual advantages from such a source; and where the titles of 
ancestors are of most honorable origin, the claims of heirs to 
inherit these titles may be morally and intellectually of the weak- 
est nature. Such: was the reasoning of the French Bourgeoisie 
when it abolished hereditary nobility. 

And the People, in its turn, argues as follows against the 
privilege of property: If a man distinguishes himself by his su- 
perior faculties and intelligent labor, and especially if he con- 
tributes to the general happiness, it is only right that he have a 
comfortable time in life, for in this wise is useful effort encour- 
aged. But it is absurd that the good things which the great citi- 
zen has fairly won in the struggle for existence should be handed 
down indefinitely to his children and children’s children. It is 
ridiculous that a babe should be born rich, just as it is ridiculous 
that he should be born noble; that he finds in his cradle the right 
to stand at the head without having labored to get there, the 
right to enjoy without having produced anything, especially if 
he should happen to be vicious, lazy, idiotic. And why is all this 
granted him? Sometimes, because the author of his being was 
intelligent and industrious, but much oftener because this: pro- 
genitor was a bold trickster, a pirate of finance, a man who failed 
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rich, a fashionable debaucher ; and for this it is that his descend- 
ants are to dominate ordinary mortals. The man in the street 
thinks this is a little too much and is apt to ask why, if the 
reasoning of the Bourgeoisie was good, any flaw can be found in 
the like reasoning of the People. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, the Bourgeoisie enjoyed the right 
of hereditary property ; the only thing it envied was the privilege 
of nobility. So it destroyed the latter and preserved the former. 
The People, which enjoys no advantages, suffers from the privilege 
of property much more than did the Bourgeoisie from the privilege 
of nobility, so that its desire to destroy the cause of its evils is as 
natural as that of the Bourgeoisie of 1789. The privilege of no- 
bility hurt only the pride of the Bourgeoisie, whereas the privilege 
of property affects the dignity and the body of the People in 
every circumstance of material, intellectual and sentimental life. 

It is useless for the Bourgeoisie to answer that property can be 
acquired by the People. The Bourgeoisie was also able to squeeze 
into the noble class. By good luck, intrigue, exceptional services 
or female influence, members of the Bourgeoisie now and then 
succeeded in penetrating into the privileged order. The same 
thing is true to-day concerning a man of the People in his rela- 
tions with the upper classes, though a proletariat become bour- 
geois cuts the same absurd figure as a bourgeois turned noble; 
two generations of grotesqueness are necessary to make these “ up- 
starts” appear quite at home in their new surroundings. But 
these accidents are not to be taken into the account. They are 
like the lucky number in a lottery. Such a slight chance of 
rising no more satisfies the People than it did the Bourgeoisie. 
Therefore, the situation in respect to the Proletariat and the 
Bourgeoisie is to-day just what it was at the end of the eighteenth 
century in respect to the Bourgeoisie and the Nobility. But the 
struggle to right things will be harder and longer under the Third 
Republic, because the Bourgeoisie of the twentieth century is 
much better armed, more clever and resolute than were the orders 
which it dispossessed at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Towards the end of the old régime, many aristocrats and nearly 
all the high clergy had ceased to believe in the legitimacy of their 
privileges, so that they defended them with little energy. But the 
Bourgeoisie of to-day will suffer itself to be cut to pieces before 
it will give up its wealth, which is its very soul, its god, its all. 
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The most ultra-radicals in matters political show themselves ter- 
ribly conservative in matters economic. When the Bourgeoisie 
attacked the nobles, the former was the equal of the latter in 
riches and their superior in culture and talents; the first was 
vigorous, while the second were worn out. In the approaching 
“irrepressible conflict,” the threatened Bourgeoisie has all the 
advantages on its side save that of brute force. It has all the 
money; it has the experience, the light, the knowledge derived 
from the study of history and men; it has the gift of cunning. 
It controls the wheels of the enormous governmental machine. 
The Bourgeoisie stands in the midst of the People, much as a 
battalion of European soldiers, armed with repeating rifles and 
machine - guns, disciplined, confident in its own valor and the 
talent of its leaders, stands in the midst of a horde of savages, 
undisciplined and provided only with cutlasses and javelins. 

The Bourgeoisie controls the education of the People and hides 
from it everything that it ought to know. The former purposely 
teaches the latter a false history. The People is given to under- 
stand that it was enfranchised by the bourgeois Revolution. 
When the workmen of the European Continent demand “ the three 
eights,” some of them are aware of the fact that this reform al- 
ready exists in the Anglo-Saxon countries; but all are ignorant 
of this other fact that, during the Middle Ages, in an immense 
number of labor corporations and cities, a work-day was often only 
nine, eight or even seven hours long. Nor have they ever been 
told that every Saturday, and on the eve of over two dozen holi- 
days, work was stopped everywhere at four o’clock. 

How many peasants in the French Republic know anything 
about the communal life of the Middle Ages, about the general 
assemblies where the heads of the families, including widows, 
named the tax-collectors, the mayor, the priests, the guards of 
the fields and forests, the head of the school? How many peasants 
have been told that the communes then owned large commons, 
that they enjoyed very large rights over the lord’s meadows and 
woods, that these vast communal domains were seized, these other 
rights called into question, reduced and finally suppressed, thanks 
to the Revolution, by the new bourgeois owners, who showed them- 
selves more rapacious, avaricious and audacious than ever were 
the much-abused feudal lords? Robbed of what had been the 
common property of their fathers, unable any longer to live from 
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the cultivation of the fields where their fathers had toiled and 
often prospered, the peasants flocked to the cities, entered the 
factory - prisons and became proletarians. And the impudent 
Bourgeoisie that has reduced them to this unhappy lot now has 
the effrontery to pretend that to them they owe their liberty. 

Perhaps the cleverest act of the Bourgeoisie has been its ex- 
ploitation of the spirit of patriotism. The feudal lords never 
thought of this. Having established their domination over the 
land, they accepted the task of defending it against all enemies. 
During the Middle Ages, it was a generally accepted principle, 
which was as just as it was logical, that every man owed military 
service to the country in proportion to his wealth, especially in 
proportion to his landéd wealth. The person who owned nothing 
had nothing to defend, and so was not expected to do military 
service. In the fourteenth century, when Philippe le Bel carried 
on his wars in Flanders, he exempted from military service any 
who did not possess at least six thousand dollars, two-thirds of 
which was in real estate. Until the bourgeois Revolution, no- 
body was forced into the army and the soldiers were paid, which, 
as is unknown to many Americans and Englishmen, is not the 
case to-day in the great conscript armies of Continental Europe. 
It was the Bourgeoisie, become sovereign, that invented obligatory 
and unpaid military service. In the earlier forms of this con- 
script system, the rich could escape by furnishing a substitute, 
and thenceforth military service was in inverse ratio to one’s 
fortune. Those who enjoyed all the advantages of life were thus 
freed from all the disagreeable duties of the régime,—the monot- 
ony and immorality of the barracks and the perils of the battle- 
field; the pariahs of society alone were to rot in the former and 
perish on the latter. After 1870, when substitutes were abol- 
ished, the Bourgeoisie again escaped the heaviest part of the bur- 
den; by a payment of three hundred dollars, their sons served 
but one year, while the poor were kept in the army five long years. 
Later, the possession of the bachelor’s degree exempted the young 
bourgeois from two years out of the three then required, and 
they were freed entirely from serving in the colonies. To the 
latter more dangerous military work only the sons of the People 
were assigned. 

The ancient régime kept in check the working classes by mer- 
cenaries, generally Swiss,-Germans or Irish. But the bourgeois 
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régime of to-day decimates strikers by the hands of the sons of 
these very strikers; proletarians are shot down by proletarians, 
an arrangement which is as economical as it is amazing. The fact 
is that an absolutely collectivist régime could be the only justi- 
fication of universal obligatory military service. 

The feudal lords, having got possession of all the land, of 
course never dreamt of preaching the doctrine of worship of coun- 
try to a landless population, especially as they themselves did not 
practise it. The Turennes and the Condés served alternately the 
foreigner against France and France against the foreigner. Many 
of the great generals of those days and a multitude of minor offi- 
cers were really men without a country. Was there ever a more 
brilliant type of “French” nobility than Bassompierre, the fa- 
vorite of Henry IV, who was really a German baron named von 
Betstein? From John of Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, who died 
in 1346 for France, down to Maurice of Saxony, the victor of 
Fontenoy, many were the foreign nobles who fought under the 
French flag. And what a large number of French nobles have 
served foreign nations. Naturally the governing classes of those 
times had not the impudence to demand patriotism of the com- 
mon people. | 

As a matter of fact, the modern French Bourgeoisie is no more 
patriotic than was the Nobility of the ancient régime. Its enter- 
prises and speculations are of an international character. Its 
capital is employed against the best interests and safety of its 
country, just as readily as a feudal condottiere lent his military 
talents to the enemy. And yet this same Bourgeoisie presents to 
the People the idea of “ native land ” as an idol whose worship is 
required and which is protected against defamation by very severe 
laws. At the trial in Paris last December of the members of 
the International Anti-Military Association, out of twenty-six 
prisoners found guilty by a jury composed exclusively of persons 
from the burgher class, twenty-four were working-men. 

To sum up, then: in the struggle now under way between the 
Third Estate, absolute master for over a century, and the Fourth 
Estate, which wishes to have its turn at the good things of life, 
all the arms are in the hands of the Bourgeoisie. But the People 
as a mass is formidable and not to be despised ; and the question 
is whether the tiger will be devoured by the rats! 

Ursatn GouteER. 
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SELLING§ AMERICAN SECURITIES ABROAD. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 





THE recent successful flotation in Paris of a loan of $50,000,000 
by the Pennsylvania Railway has attracted attention to a move- 
ment which has been gaining in volume for several years. The 
proposals have been many for introducing American securities 
upon the Paris market, but their fulfilment has been delayed by 
difficulties growing out of the French system of taxation and the 
peculiar organization of the Paris market. To tap the great reser- 
voir of French savings has, however, been the persistent ambition 
of many American financiers, and recent circumstances have 
proved favorable to their projects. 

Old American houses, like Morgan, Harjes and Company and 
John Munroe and Company, have always done a solid but un- 
ostentatious business in American securities with special clients, 
but their normal activities have been directed in other channels. 
Within a few years, however, there have sprung up in Paris nearly 
a dozen offices of American or French-American banking and 
bond houses offering securities to the French public. Several 
American stock - brokerage firms and bond houses have opened 
offices in Paris, or are contemplating doing so. It has even been 
suggested that quotations on the New York Stock Exchange be 
cabled to Paris at frequent intervals during each day, in spite 
of the fact that the difference in time would make the hours 
during which the New York Exchange is open correspond to the 
time from three to eight o’clock in Western Europe. It is prob- 
able that a serious bar to such a project would be interposed by 
Government ownership of the telegraph in France, since the 
Government would be less disposed than private enterprise to 
adapt its service to business needs by giving precedence and special 
service for Stock Exchange quotations. 
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While there has always been a large investment of English 
and Continental capital in America, several recent events and 
tendencies promise to broaden the sources of supply, especially 
by opening the resources of France, which have heretofore been 
invested only to a limited extent in Anglo-Saxon lands. Perhaps 
the most tangible and obvious of these influences has been the 
great decline in Russian securities on the French market. The 
opening of the war with Japan caused a panic on the Paris Bourse, 
which carried down Russian Government three-per-cents. of 1891 
from 83 to 73. Successive defeats of the Russian forces on land 
and sea had their depressing influence from time to time, but 
it was still possible, as late as April last, to float a new Russian 
five-per-cent. loan at 90 in Paris, Berlin, and even to a small 
extent in London and New York. Cloud has gathered upon cloud 
on the horizon of Russian international affairs, until at last the 
three-per-cents. sold in July last as low as 57, and even the 
five-per-cents. are a dozen points below the price at which the 
loan was issued. 

Even before the war, French and Belgian investors who had 
put their money into Russian industrial securities had suffered 
from the partial collapse of the elaborate structure built up by 
Count Witté during the ten years of his service at the Russian 
Ministry of Finance. Count Witté was a man of foresight and 
constructive genius, and laid out a policy for the development of 
an industrial Russia which bore valuable fruit and will continue 
to bear fruit in time to come. If the policy of tariff protection 
is ever justified, it is in founding the industries of an undeveloped 
country. But such efforts, whether in Russia, Japan or America, 
usually invoke the penalty which follows interference with nor- 
mal economic law in seeking to erect. too rapidly a heavy struc- 
ture on too slender foundations. Russia reaped this penalty in 
1901. The output of her new mills and factories was greater 
than her population would absorb. It could not be exported at 
protection prices. In reality, however, it was the foreign investor 
rather than the Russian promoter who suffered. He found that 
mines and mills which had been having a large output and prom- 
ising large net earnings had suddenly turned to scrap - iron. 
From these conditions Russia might soon have recovered but for 
the war, and probably she will recover eventually when an orderly 
government meets the demands of a contented people. 
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Inevitably, with some $500,000,000 of savings piling up in 
France annually, the eyes of the French investor are turned 
towards new fields. Among the most promising of these fields is 
America. The accumulation of savings in France is of a special 
interest to the outside world, because so little new capital is needed 
in France to replace the wear and tear of existing equipment and 
create new. The fact that population is stationary is responsible 
in part for this. 

Discussion of new openings for American securities in Europe, 
therefore, necessarily centres to a large degree upon France, be- 
cause of the difference between her economic position and that of 
other countries. These other countries fall into two classes— 
those which already take American securities in considerable _ 
amounts, and those which do not take them because they require 
their surplus capital at home. In the first class may be included 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland. In 
the second class are Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and Russia. 
The German Empire occupies an intermediate position, being 
capable of investing considerable sums abroad, while at the same 
time absorbing a large portion of saved capital in the extension 
of her own enterprises. 

The British market is already familiar with American securi- 
ties, but in recent years there has been a heavy demand at home 
for capital to meet the waste of war and the need for industrial 
extensions. The process of reconstructing the railways has been 
going on quietly in Great Britain, following the campaign of edu- 
cation begun some years ago by Mr. George Paish, of the London 
“ Statist,” along lines similar to those pursued in America, but 
much more modest. Larger cars and train-loads and heavier 
locomotives have required the strengthening of bridges and im- 
provement of terminals, which has demanded from the railways 
issues of additional stock. The vast surplus of capital saved 
annually in England is also employed in a large degree in the 
enterprises which grow out of the extension of colonial power 
which follows the drum-beat of British authority around the world. 
Capital was absorbed by hundreds of millions by the war in 
South Africa and by the necessary work of reconstruction which 
followed. The taking over of private undertakings by the mu- 
nicipalities has also consumed many millions, contributing to in- 
crease municipal indebtedness in Great Britain as long ago as 
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1904 to £469,000,000, or a sum more than two and a half times 
the bonded debt of the United States. Such enormous demands 
for capital have threatened to fetter the international money- 
market by leaving little available for legitimate banking pur- 
poses. 

The Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland are rich in accu- 
mulated capital. The Netherlands, much more than the other 
two countries, has been a buyer of American securities, until 
the amount held there has come to about $700,000,000. The 
Dutch made money when they took United States six-per-cent. 
bonds during the Civil War at 60; and they have been shrewd 
enough to pick up many railway securities at bargain prices at 
times when these were kicking about the American market with- 
out a purchaser. Not so much of the savings of Belgium and 
Switzerland has gone into American securities, but they are 
gradually turning in our direction. The Belgians, who are enter- 
prising promoters, did a great deal to lead the French into Rus- 
sian industrial enterprises, and have shared in the losses and 
regrets which the collapse of those enterprises has caused. 

The countries which require their own capital at home,—Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Spain and Russia,—keep it there by the simple 
economic law of paying for its use higher returns than can be 
earned abroad. Italy has advanced by leaps and bounds during 
the past dozen years. The deficits which paralyzed the Treasury 
and injured public credit prior to the scandals of 1893 have been 
succeeded, under the rigid economy and able management of such 
finance ministers as Sonnino and Luzzatti, by a modest surplus 
every year, until the consolidated debt issued at five per cent., 
hanging long below par, is about to be refunded under favorable 
conditions at three and three-quarters per cent. This is a low 
rate, however, for the loan of capital in Italy. The standard rate 
of discount at Genoa and Milan remains steady at five per 
cent., and deters the departure of Italian capital for foreign 
lands, German capital, attracted by this high return, has been 
poured in large amounts into Italian banking and financial 
enterprises. 

Austria and Hungary are both awakening to a new economic 
activity which requires all their surplus resources. This is espe- 
cially true of Hungary. The manner in which Budapest, the capi- 
tal of Hungary, is gaining over Vienna, is indicated by this com- 
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parison of the commercial paper discounted at the Austrian and 
Hungarian headquarters of the Austro-Hungarian Bank :* 


Discounts at Vienna. Budapest. 

end of year Crowns. Crowns. 
LO ee mers 102,218,638 33,706,362 
SBDO Sc peed caauaeseere 106,507,806 71,377,140 
SOD 2 Sanna goeseane 138,544,011 100,400,091 
MOOD Sic eicunip cnc eseeee 181,557,072 179,417,263 


The economic experience of Russia has been brought so much 
into view by the war that it is not necessary to do more than note 
the fact that Russia is still a poor country, for her great area 
and population, and will not for many years be able to invest her 
capital in foreign securities unless some of her well-to-do citizens 
are driven to it by confiscation and anarchy at home. 

If certain American enterprises, including “ industrials,” ap- 
pear to be somewhat speculative to the conservative Continental 
mind, the experience of the last few years, even in government 
securities, has shown that large profits have been made ultimately 
by those who have taken certain risks, while, upon those who 
have purchased what were considered “ gilt-edged ” securities, 
serious losses have fallen. The staid investor who would touch 
nothing but Consols saw them fall in price from 113% in 1898 
to 85 in 1904, while the more venturesome speculator upon whom 
he frowned when he dipped into Italian and Spanish rentes has 
seen the former rise from 83.80 in 1895 to 105 in 1905, under the 
enlightened policy of United Italy, and the latter advance from 
a depression of 34.50 at the crisis of the war with America to a 
quotation in July last of 95.70. The Government of Spain acted 
with good faith and self-sacrifice in dealing with her foreign 
obligations after the war. Interest continued to be paid in full, not 
only upon the “ exterior debt,” and upon the Philippine debt com- 
muted with the United States by the Treaty of Paris, but even 
upon the Cuban debt, for which liability was distinctly repudiated 
in the treaty by both Cuba and the United States. 

Thus the securities of these countries have been rising, while 
those of the rich and well-established countries have fallen, be- 
cause the supply of surplus capital reached its maximum when 


quotations were at the highest and before the waste of the Span- 
‘ PERS or 

_ *The figures for the earlier years, expressed in florins, have been 
converted at the rate of two to one into crowns, the present monetary 
unit of Austria-Hungary. 
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ish, Boer and Japanese wars changed radically the relations 
between demand and supply. 

An important element which is acting upon the minds of the 
old noblesse of France and the conservatives of other Continental 
countries in seeking safe investments, is the growth of Socialism 
in Europe. Another inspiration to the transfer of great quanti- 
ties of French capital into Italian, Spanish and other foreign 
securities, has been the Church separation law in France, which 
has confiscated to the State real property of great value belonging 
to the religious orders and congregations, and warned them to 
place their movable property beyond the reach of French officials. 
The movement in France against the Church is only one of the 
many symptoms of the gradual growth in Europe of a spirit which 
is hostile to vested rights and the security of investments. Its 
influence was felt in the fall of the balances on deposit in the 
national savings-banks from 4,429,400,000 francs at the close of 
1901 to 4,305,700,000 francs at the close of 1903. 

The growth of Socialism and of hostility to the Church is a 
powerful undercurrent of politics in almost all Continental coun- 
tries. While French clericals and conservatives have transferred 
much of their wealth temporarily into the securities of Italy, 
Spain and Austria, it is keenly recognized by the more far- 
sighted among them that this policy affords only temporary safety. 
Italy set the example of a vast confiscation of Church property, 
with inadequate compensation, immediately after the troops of 
Napoleon III ceased to support the Papal authority at Rome. 
Austria is still clerical and conservative, but Hungary and the 
other states which are not German are straining at the leash, and 
threaten to overturn the Austrian hierarchy as soon as the re- 
spected and conservative Francis Joseph ends his long reign. In 
Hungary every sober preparation is being made for an independ- 
ent national life. A magnificent parliament house at Budapest, 
quarters for the bank which surpass in magnificence those at 
Vienna, and an extension of the royal palace to double or triple 
its old proportions have all been finished within the last half- 
dozen years, to welcome the new King of Hungary who shall 
revive the glories of Stephen and Michael and John Hunyadi. 
Even if Austria were willing to accept with complacency the 
break-up of the Empire of the Hapsburgs, a score of questions,— 
like the new customs tariffs or the control of Bosnia,—are likely, 
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to bring the two countries to the brink of war. Austria, therefore, 
is not a safe depository of conservative investments. In Italy and 
Spain, also, no one knows at what moment Radicalism and So- 
cialism may take the bits in their teeth and follow France in a 
new series of confiscations and oppressive taxes. Already, at the 
very moment when the venerable head of the Catholic Church is 
protesting against a law which denies freedom of worship in 
France to those who will not join the state-ordained corpora- 
tions, the government of Spain is proposing similar measures in 
the land of Philip II, and threatening hostile legislation against 
the ministers of religion fleeing across the border from France. 

In looking towards America as a safer field for investment in 
order to escape the march of Socialism, the conservatives of 
Europe do not fail to realize that Socialism is making headway 
also in America, but they feel that Anglo-Saxon law and tradi- 
tions are a safeguard against violent confiscation,—that, even if 
England or America should enter upon a policy of acquiring 
private wealth for public purposes, it would be done in that spirit 
of conservatism and justice which has ever been the distinguishing 
trait of Anglo-Saxon peoples. The policy of the United States 
towards the religious orders in the Philippines has been an illu- 
minating lesson of this sort. The willingness to pay the full 
value amicably agreed upon for the property of orders alien to 
the new government, and hated by the masses, has set an example 
of American policy which has borne much favorable fruit. 

Even apart from any Socialistic motive, the pressure of taxa- 
tion in France is constantly becoming heavier in order to meet 
the demands for modern armaments and the multiplication of 
public functionaries. The late ministry of M. Rouvier was forced 
by its Socialistic supporters, and much against the supposed 
normal inclinations of its head, to take up the subject of an in- 
come tax; and the present ministry, in spite of the high reputa- 
tion of M. Clémenceau, has felt compelled fo follow in the same 
path with a zeal which promises definite legislation within a short 
time. The income tax, already domesticated in conservative Eng- 
land, would be endurable in itself if if were proposed in lieu of 
other taxes, but when it is to be superimposed upon stamp taxes 
upon every form of document, transfer taxes upon real estate 
which almost prohibit transactions, window taxes, railway and 

‘theatre ticket faxes, check taxes and government monopoly of 
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matches and tobacco, it threatens to impose a load upon the back 
of French capital and enterprise which will cause it to stagger and 
fall back in the race with economic rivals. The succession tax 
alone proposed in the new French budget, rising above twenty-five 
per cent. for large fortunes given to others than near relatives, 
will prove a prolific mother of evasion and concealment and the 
expatriation of French savings to foreign fields. 

The sale of American securities in Europe is not a novelty, but 
heretofore they have found a smaller market in France than in 
England, Germany and Holland. Frenchmen have recently 
begun to buy quietly small lots of American securities through the 
old-established exchange houses. There are several obstacles, how- 
ever, to a large distribution of American securities in France, 
some of which will be removed by the broadening of the market, 
and others which are of a more serious character. 

The French have always relied to a large degree upon their 
bankers and notaries in making investments. What these men 
recommend the average middle-class investor takes, without seek- 
ing information in detail for himself. In many cases, he does not 
care to see the securities, but accepts a receipt for his investment. 
This confiding spirit on the part of the French investor greatly 
aided some of the large French banks in unloading Russian indus- 
trials and other doubtful securities upon him prior to the Russo- 
Japanese war. The ability to place large issues successfully 
strengthened the arms of the big banks in crushing the provincial 
bankers. The Paris bankers not only accumulated immense re- 
sources themselves, but by absorbing the important new issues they 
left nothing for the provincial bankers to offer their customers. 
This fact, with its consequences, may prove helpful in the in- 
troduction of American securities. One of the new Franco- 
American enterprises derives its strength from the cooperation 
of the syndicate of three hundred provincial bankers, which was 
organized to fight the Crédit Lyonnais and which will welcome 
good American securities to distribute among its clients. 

Among the obstacles fo be overcome in winning investors are 
the recent upheaval in life-insurance, the investigation of Penn- 
sylvania Railway management, the attacks upon the meat-packers 
and similar events, which have had a somewhat disturbing effect 
upon the conservative mind. They have fended to create the im- 
pression that American financial management is lacking in hon- 
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esty and conservatism. Upon the whole, however, the attacks 
upon the insurance companies have already to a considerable ex- 
tent spent their force. It was naturally for the interest of the 
European companies to magnify the seriousness of the troubles 
in the three big American companies, and to spread the impression 
that these troubles affected the financial status of the companies 
as well as details of management. Perhaps among more far- 
sighted Continental investors, however, the fact that the Amer- 
ican insurance companies and American financial institutions have 
ridden successfully through such a storm justifies the deduction 
that they must be fundamentally sound. In this respect, shrewd 
financiers in Europe realize that enterprise in the United States 
is out of its swaddling-clothes and that no such serious fall in 
values is again to be feared as marked the panic of 1873 and the 
railway reorganizations which followed the panic of 1893. 

In order to afford a popular market for American securities in 
France or any other country, it is necessary not only that the 
securities should be good, but that they should be readily market- 
able. The Pennsylvania Railway has attained this result by hav- 
ing its securities issued through houses of reputation and listed 
on the Bourse. This will enable the holder of these securities who 
desires to dispose of them to find a market on the regular ex- 
changes, and to know by the daily quotations at what price he can 
sell. It is almost essential also to a successful flotation upon a 
large scale that the holder of the securities shall be able not only 
to sell them, but to borrow on them. This has been attained in 
the case of the Pennsylvania Railway loan by the fact that, as it 
is listed, the leading banks, including especially those which took 
part in the flotation, are ready to loan upon it the usual propor- 
tion of market value. If securities less widely known are intro- 
duced on the market, as is contemplated by the Banque Franco- 
Américaine, the same object can be accomplished by the readiness 
of the issuing bank to loan a fixed percentage of market value. 

One of the most serious obstacles which have heretofore pre- 
vented large offerings of American securities in Paris has been 
the French tax laws. Foreign securities, when quoted on the 
Paris Bourse, have been subjected to a complication of taxes upon 
the issue, the transfer and the income, which are so elaborate 
that even competent attorneys find it difficult to determine just 
how they may be applied in particular cases by the bureau of the 
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fisc, which in such matters exercises a wide latitude. Just what 
arrangement was made by the Pennsylvania Railway has not been 
officially announced, but the fact that the securities are selling 
free of existing taxes to the buyer indicates that a lump sum was 
paid to the fisc and apparently charged up by the railway to the 
cost of floating the loan. There are American corporations which 
would willingly submit to a considerable shave on this account; 
but heretofore the stronger ones have been unwilling to meet in 
advance the heavy taxes which would fall upon them under the 
French law if strictly interpreted. One provision of the law 
which has prevented other issues was not a serious obstacle in the 
case of the Pennsylvania. This was the requirement that a com- 
pany listing securities must pay taxes upon at least one-tenth of 
the total issue. As the whole of the issue was made in this case 
in France, this requirement was not a hardship; but it is ob- 
vious that it would have been an insurmountable obstacle to 
listing the stock of the Steel Corporation, if it had been necessary 
to pay taxes upon $100,000,000 when a sale in France was ex- 
pected for perhaps only $25,000,000. 

The burden of the French taxes has been such that many de- 
vices have been adopted to escape them. One such device, which 
meets the difficulty of paying a tax upon too large a proportion 
of capital, is that of.a holding company. Such a company is able 
to make an issue of debentures which are sold exclusively in France 
and which comply fully with the requirements of the fisc in re- 
gard to taxation. It is not necessary to list or pay taxes upon the 
varied lot of securities which lie behind the debentures. This is 
the method of attracting French capital which has been adopted 
by the Speyer syndicate. 

Notwithstanding devices of this sort, the taxes imposed upon 
the listing and sale of securities on the Paris Bourse have begun 
to be felt upon the economic progress of France. It has been 
known for several years that thrifty French investors transferred 
both their security holdings and their bank accounts to the for- 
eign branches of the Crédit Lyonnais and other French banks, 
principally in Brussels and Geneva. Just how far this process 
had gone in reducing the visible wealth of France was recently 
brought out by de Foville, the eminent French economist, in an 
article in “ L’Economiste Francais.” He showed that the annual 
average amounts passing through the tax office under the succession 
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tax had fallen from 6,930,000,000 francs, for the five years ending 
with 1895, to 6,869,000,000 francs for the five years ending with 
1900, and to 6,489,000,000 for the four years ending with 1904. 
Without by any means adopting the conclusion that this marked 
decline in the average property assessed for succession taxes was 
due exclusively to the taxes on securities, M. de Foville declared : 


“The legislator has shown himself for the last ten years so severe, 
even malevolent, towards capital under all forms, that many capitalists 
have sought to put themselves beyond the reach of his pursuit. The 
foreign banks have opened their doors and their vaults eagerly to the 
fugitive millions, and certain projects which are being announced may 
intensify still further this centrifugal movement, which would naturally 
contribute in a certain measure to the impairment of the estates subject 
to assessment.” 


The prospect is not unfavorable, then, for the flow of many 
millions of French money into American securities if American 
enterprises and American policy prove worthy of confidence. 
Stock-jobbing, laws and measures hostile to property rights, con- 
fiscation of private wealth without due compensation, or the sweep 
of Socialist triumph in American politics will arrest the flow and 
drive the conservative French investor back to the resources of his 
own country or those of neighboring countries, where the right 
to enjoy in declining years what one has gained by the sweat of 
his brow in early days is still respected. The French government 
will not interfere with the outflow of French capital on protective 
grounds, because it is not needed at home. It may seek to retain 
it for purposes of taxation, and with this end in view recently 
allowed it to be given out that an international conference was 
under consideration to prevent what in America is called “ tax- 
dodging ”—the transfer of property across the frontier to the 
community where it is least taxed. This would not only be a 
difficult project in itself, but it would find little sympathy in 
those countries which are benefiting by the use of French capital, 
—Belgium, Switzerland and America. If such measures are 
ineffective between communities and states in a common union, 
they are likely to be nearly futile between independent states in 
checking the operation of the fundamental law of capital,—that 
where security and confidence exist, it will flow to that country 
where it will earn the highest net return. 

CHar.es A. Conant. 














WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


BY ARTHUR BRISBANE. 





Ir seems probable that the history of these times will have 
something to say about William Randolph Hearst, the conditions 
which made him useful, the men who opposed him, and the results 
that he achieved. ; 

History usually asks, and gets unsatisfactory answers to, the 
following questions concerning a man of interest: 

What conditions made him important? What kind of a man 
was he to look at—eyes, size, clothes? What was his tempera- 
ment? What did he actually accomplish? What did he plan to 
do? There is interest in these questions to-day. For Hearst is 
more generally discussed than any other man in the country. 
There will be interest in these questions many years from now, 
for conditions, combined with Hearst’s good ambition and his 
power to influence public opinion, must make him, barring acci- 
dent, an important force in the present stage of national and 
world-wide development. 

What opportunities do present conditions offer to a man of 
Hearst’s character and resources? 

Conditions in this country to-day offer opportunities, and pre- 
sent a need of original thought and strong character as great as 
any the world has seen. 

Human laws and happiness are based upon material condi- 
tions, largely upon commercial and industrial conditions. The 
world is undergoing a great change, competition has been re- 
placed by organization, the importance and the opportunity of 
the individual are disappearing. The selfish career of “ the little 
man for himself” is soon to be a thing of the past. 

The world offers marvellous opportunities to a man of force 
who can see what is happening and what is needed. The world 
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needs balanced men with minds open to new truths. Our system 
of organized industry, replacing on strictly feudal lines an earlier 
military feudalism, gives an opportunity to progressive men. 

Folly and thoughtlessness seek to-day, as ever in the past, to go 
backward. There are foolish minds that talk of “smashing the 
trusts,” as there were foolish stage-coach drivers that talked of 
smashing the early locomotives. The world offers a chance to the 
man who can see that every new development with power behind 
it is at first a menace, and then a blessing. 

Men have seen the seat of power transferred from the stone 
castle on the hill to the steel bank in Wall Street. They know that 
the new power will endure until some higher shall come to replace 
it. They are anxious to know whether they see in Hearst a man 
able to take advantage of conditions, clear-headed enough to realize 
that the new economic development must be employed for th* 
people,—intelligent enough to know that the talk of destre: - ; 
and of going back is folly. 

What sort of a man is William Randolph Hearst to look at? 

He is a big man—an excellent thing, since it gives him the 
strength to stand the worries of many newspapers, and the worries 
of many faithful followers and foolish enemies. He is more than 
six feet two in height, very broad, with big hands and big feet, 
a strong neck that will stand up for a long time under a heavy 
load. His hair is light in color, and his eyes blue-gray, with a 
singular capacity for concentration. 

His dress of late has been the usual uniform of American 
statesmanship, combining the long-tailed frock coat and the cow- 
boy’s soft slouch hat. 

The first impression that Hearst gives is one of bigness. And 
the second is that of being a listener. Those who see him invari- 
ably talk to him a great deal more than he talks to them. When 
the meeting is over Hearst is apt to know more about the other 
man than the other man knows about him. 

Mr. Hearst has a great deal of nervous as well as physical 
strength. This enables him to be patient with many men, and 
many employees, that constantly demand his personal attention 
and personal answer. He is able, when necessary, to do with 
little sleep. And his mind works normally at all hours. 

He has well developed the power, without which no man succeeds 
as a political leader, of concentrating his energies on one thing. 
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Hearst has good-nature and cheerfulness, even under trying 
conditions. The men who work for him like him on this account. 
They like him especially, because when things go wrong he takes 
the blame on himself. A man owning nine newspapers and a 
number of periodicals published in five different cities from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, is certain to have a great many 
foolish things done and said in his name. The public holds Mr. 
Hearst responsible for all the foolish things that his editors think 
of. Mr. Hearst fills his position well. He knows how to make 
his men useful, and to keep them useful by taking always more 
than his own share of the blame. 

Hearst, as I have said, is silent, and he can listen. He will 
sit stooping over on his chair, drumming with his fingers, looking 
up earnestly at the face of the man who is talking. He is able 
to recognize with the first few words the fact that the man isn’t 
going to say anything, and after that he doesn’t even hear him 
talk. It is an admirable display of politeness, free from self- 
sacrifice. 

Very lucky for Hearst is the fact that his interests, and there- 
fore his vitality, are not scattered. There is absolutely nothing © 
that he cares for except his family, his newspapers, and his pub- 
lic work in politics. He never goes to a race-track, the race- 
horses that he inherited with his father’s property were turned 
out to amuse themselves on a,ranch. 

He takes absolutely no interest in financial speculation, cares 
for money only because of the power that it gives to reach the 
public, and to scatter ideas through newspapers. It is impossible 
to interest Hearst at all in any mere money-making scheme. A 
well-known American financier once said, “ That man Hearst is a 
queer and foolish young fellow. I waited three hours outside of 
his office to persuade him to take ten thousand shares of —— at ten 
dollars a share, and could not see him.” 

The stock mentioned had since gone above 100, and the Wall 
Street man was amazed that he had been unable even to talk to 
an editor who might have made more than a million dollars by 
giving him five minutes of his time. This seems important, for 
while it is difficult to conceive that a man of any intelligence 
should be interested in money except for the work that can be done 
with it, we know that the best energies of our country at this mo- 
ment are diverted to aimless money-making. 
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Those who would understand the hostility of other newspapers 
to Mr. Hearst must know the effect that he has had upon the 
pocketbooks of those newspapers. 

The Hearst newspapers have constantly advocated good wages 
and the eight-hour day. Unionism rules in all mechanical depart- 
ments of the Hearst undertakings. 

Since his arrival in New York, Mr. Hearst has frequently and 
voluntarily added greatly to wages in the mechanical departments 
of his newspapers. The result has been that the other newspapers 
have been compelled to pay the wages that Hearst paid voluntarily. 
His refusal to join in any association planned to keep down wages 
has been painful to his fellow newspaper-owners. 

Very important in Hearst’s temperament is the fact that he 
does not take himself too seriously. For that reason, the results 
that he achieves do not make him feel satisfied. There must be 
an indefinite extent to his energies and struggles in public life, 
because nothing that he could achieve—however important— 
would seem to him really worth being proud about. 

Hearst has in his mind a clear view of history—of which he is a 
- constant and passionate student. He is able to review at a glance 
the progress of human beings from their primitive origin to this 
present primitive condition which we call civilization. 

What has Hearst done thus far? 

He has created what was essential to his work, a powerful 
machine for influencing public opinion. 

He has built his newspapers up to a daily circulation of two 
millions. And that circulation is increasing constantly. 

Every day Hearst is able to talk with two million American 
families scattered everywhere in this country. His newspapers are 
published in Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. And they will soon be published in many other cities. 

With this enormous circulation Hearst is able every day to 
spread the truth and reply to falsehood. The constant bitter 
efforts that are made to misrepresent him fail, for his voice 
reaches farther than the voice of any other man in the country. 
There has never before been assembled in this world an audience 
such as that which Hearst commands, and therefore it is safe to 
say that there has never been a man possessing his peculiar influ- 
ence and power for good. 

The building up of this tremendous engine of publicity is his 
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greatest accomplished work, undoubtedly. And with that engine 
his real work is still to be done. 

He has made dishonest wealth disreputable throughout the 
nation. He has convinced the people that the rule of organized 
capital is not American government or honorable government. 
He has been the greatest creator of intelligent dissatisfaction, the 
basis of improvement, this country has seen. 

Hearst has made innumerable fights in the interest of the 
people at his own expense, with great expenditure of money and 
of personal energy. Various trusts have been fought by him 
through the courts and up to the Supreme Court. He certainly 
has the honor of being hated more deeply by the public enemies 
of this country than any other man in it. A mere enumeration of 
the lawsuits that he has begun and prosecuted on behalf of the 
public welfare fills out a considerable pamphlet. 

Mr. Hearst is already the greatest awakener and director of 
public opinion and of public anger against injustice that the 
country has seen in many years. 

In the way of actual good, Hearst has accomplished much by 
his influence in increasing the distribution of money. 

He has sided with workmen in just fights against corporation 
employers and has helped them to win. This means that addi- 
tional money has been divided among the families of working 
people instead of being added to dividends on watered stocks. 

Tens of millions a year are added to the incomes of wives and 
mothers in this country because of Hearst’s activity in promoting 
the legitimate distribution of wealth. 

What are Hearst’s plans for the future? 

He means to be a useful man in his country, working within 
the law for the betterment of conditions. His confidence is in 
the general intelligence of the people, and the fight that he has 
on hand just now is to make universal suffrage a reality, an ex- 
pression of the public will. 

Hearst will prove to be a creative as well as a corrective force in 
this country. It will not satisfy him to be known merely as a 
rich man who was unselfish, honest, just and fearless. He is 
among those who realize that a country which could comfortably 
support two thousand millions of beings ought surely now to sup- 
port in plenty and free from worry all men willing to work. 

Those who oppose Hearst are largely corporation men, who 
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allow their pocketbooks to think for them, who are influenced by 
the selfish dread that Hearst’s plans for making others better off 
might possibly spoil their plans. 

The honest business man, the man of fortune honestly ac- 
quired, has no need to worry about the political activities of 
Hearst. Hearst is a believer in the American system. He realizes 
that human beings work in obedience to the instincts within them, 
and that one of the strongest human instincts at present is the de- 
sire to possess property. He knows that human society must be a 
reflection of human nature, and cannot be based on repression. 

He himself is a large owner of property. His newspapers rep- 
resent an enormous investment. He is compelled to pay out 
for labor and material more than fifteen millions per year to keep 
them going. He owns more than a million acres of land; he is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits on a very large scale; he is an 
owner of mines. 

Through his newspapers he is interested in the success of every 
business man. The advertising patronage of successful business 
men alone makes the existence of his newspapers possible. 

His newspapers depend also upon the good-will of the people. 
Every day of his life he is subjected to “the referendum,” the 
power of recall about which the radicals talk so much. Two mill- 
ions of men who buy his newspapers each day can stop buying any 
day they please, and make an end of the Hearst newspapers. 

It is greatly to his credit that he has travelled so fast and far 
with all this heavy baggage of property. It can truly be said of 
him that the property which he owns has not in any way con- 
trolled his opinions. His opinions have controlled his property. 

Hearst represents unselfishness in public life. In need of 
nothing personally, he is not satisfied while others fail to thrive 
as they should in a country such as this. 

He is ambitious, without personal conceit. He is extremely 
tenacious. He is absolutely temperate, free from fondness for 
dissipation of any kind. He is a man of unusual physical and 
mental strength. He has a great machine of publicity with which 
to work. His chance, therefore, of achieving real reputation in 
the annals of our slow progress toward civilization seems good. 

The attacks and slanders aimed at Hearst have been conceived 
by dull minds and have been inevitably ineffective. It is true 
that he is not an easy man to attack. But those who have at- 
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tacked him because he menaced their plans for plunder have gone 
about their work with incredible stupidity. In his enemies he 
has been unusually fortunate. One was a convicted forger, one 
was convicted of manslaughter, a third of national repute is 
openly accused of blackmail and offers no defence. 

Hearst does not drink any alcoholic stimulant. He does not 
smoke—he neither lashes nor stupefies his faculties. But he 
combines a realization of the rights of others with temperance in 
his own life. 

A man influential in the New York State Prohibition party 
telephoned from the Prohibition Convention, asking if Hearst 
would accept their nomination for Governor. He replied: 


BEANE epee win oe ate 

“T feel greatly honored by the suggestion because of the high character 
of the men in your party. But I could not properly present myself as 
a leader of Prohibitionists, for while I am individually a total abstainer, 
I do not advocate prohibition. I believe that drunkenness must be fought 
by argument, and especially by better material conditions. Prosperity, in 
my opinion, is the enemy of excessive drink. And poverty is the direct 
cause of drunkenness.” 


That is typical of Hearst’s attitude toward men in general. 

There is no doubt that Hearst is destined to succeed in politics 
as he has succeeded in the newspaper profession. Unlike many 
others in politics he is independent of the bosses, independent of 
organized capital, independent of everything but the final judg- 
ment of the people. He has power to appeal every day to that 
judgment, and to wipe out falsehood as fast as it is written. 

There is no doubt that Hearst will be elected President of the 
United States if he lives. He represents intelligent, conservative 
protest against the usurpation of national power by corporations. 
The only real strength opposed to him is that of dishonest organ- 
ized capital, and that cannot permanently control the people. 

Hearst has already triumphed over his unscrupulous enemies. 
He is the most popular individual in the United States to-day. 

Many men will live to be ashamed of slanders invented or 
circulated concerning Hearst. 

It is not possible now to name a recognized public enemy, 
without naming at the same time one of Hearst’s enemies. Soon 
it will not be possible to mention an intelligent good man without 
mentioning a sympathetic, friendly follower of the career of 
William Randolph Hearst. ARTHUR BRISBANE. 











THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH.* 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





TuE problem of our age is the proper administration of wealth, 
so that the ties of brotherhood may still bind together the rich and 
poor in harmonious relationship. The conditions of human life 
have not only been changed, but revolutionized, within the past few 
hundred years. In former days there was little difference between 
the dwelling, dress, food and environment of the chief and those 
of his retainers. The Indians are to-day where civilized man then 
was. When visiting the Sioux, I was led to the wigwam of the 
chief. It was just like the others in external appearance, and, 
even within, the difference was trifling between it and those of 
the poorest of his braves. The contrast between the palace of the 
millionaire and the cottage of the laborer with us to-day meas- 
ures the change which has come with civilization. 

This change, however, is not to be deplored, but welcomed as 
highly beneficial. It is well, nay, essential for the progress of 
the race, that the houses of some should be homes for all that is 
highest and best in literature and the arts, and for all the refine- 
ments of civilization, rather than that none should be so. Much 
better this great irregularity than universal squalor. Without 
wealth there can be no Mecenas. The “good old times” were 
not good old times. Neither master nor servant was as well situ- 
ated then as to-day. A relapse to old conditions would be dis- 
astrous to both—not the least so to him who serves—and would 
sweep away civilization with it. But whether the change be for 
good or ill, it is upon us, beyond our power to alter, and there- 
fore to be accepted and made the best of. It is a waste of time 
to criticise the inevitable. 


* This article was published in the Norra Amerroan Review in June, 
1889, and is republished at Mr. Carnegie’s suggestion.—Eprtor N. A. R. 
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It is easy to see how the change has come. One illustration 
will serve for almost every phase of the cause. In the manu- 
facture of products we have the whole story. It applies to all 
combinations of human industry, as stimulated and enlarged by 
the inventions of this scientific age. Formerly articles were 
manufactured at the domestic hearth or in small shops which 
formed part of the household. The master and his apprentices 
worked side by side, the latter living with the master, and there- 
fore subject to the same conditions. When these apprentices rose 
to be masters, there was little or no change in their mode of life, 
and they, in turn, educated in the same routine succeeding appren- 
tices. There was, substantially, social equality, and even political 
equality, for those engaged in industrial pursuits had then little 
or no political voice in the State. 

But the inevitable result of such a mode of manufacture was 
crude articles at high prices. To-day the world obtains com- 
modities of excellent quality at prices which even the generation 
preceding this would have deemed incredible. In the commer- 
cial world similar causes have produced similar results, and the 
race is benefited thereby. The poor enjoy what the rich could 
not before afford. What were the luxuries have become the neces- 
saries of life. The laborer has now more comforts than the 
farmer had a few generations ago. The farmer has more luxuries 
than the landlord had, and is more richly clad and better housed. 
The landlord has books and pictures rarer, and appointments more 
artistic, than the King could then obtain. 

The price we pay for this salutary change is, no doubt, great. 
We assemble thousands of operatives in the factory, in the mine, 
and in the counting-house, of whom the employer can know 
little or nothing, and to whom the employer is little better than 
amyth. All intercourse between them is at an end. Rigid Castes 
are formed, and, as usual, mutual ignorance breeds mutual dis- 
trust. Each Caste is without sympathy for the other, and ready 
to credit anything disparaging in regard to it. Under the law 
of competition, the employer of thousands is forced into the 
strictest economies, among which the rates paid to labor figure 
prominently, and often there is friction between the employer 
and the employed, between capital and labor, between rich and 
poor. Human society loses homogeneity. 

The price which society pays for the law of competition, like 
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the price it pays for cheap comforts and luxuries, is also great; 
but the advantages of this law are also greater still, for it is to 
this law that we owe our wonderful material development, which 
brings improved conditions in its train. But, whether the law 
be benign or not, we must say of it, as we say of the change in 
the conditions of men to which we have referred: It is here; we 
cannot evade it; no substitutes for it have been found; and while 
the law may be sometimes hard for the individual, it is best 
for the race, because it insures the survival of the fittest in 
every department. We accept and welcome, therefore, as condi- 
tions to which we must accommodate ourselves, great inequality 
of environment, the concentration of business, industrial and 
commercial, in the hands of a few, and the law of competition 
between these, as being not only beneficial, but essential for the 
future progress of the race. Having accepted these, it follows 
that there must be great scope for the exercise of special ability 
in the merchant and in the manufacturer who has to conduct 
affairs upon a great scale. That this talent for organization and 
management is rare among men is proved by the fact that it 
invariably secures for its possessor enormous rewards, no matter 
where or under what laws or conditions. The experienced in 
affairs always rate the MAN whose services can be obtained as a 
partner as not only the first consideration, but such as to render 
the question of his capital scarcely worth considering, for such 
men soon create capital ; while, without the special talent required, 
‘capital soon takes wings. Such men become interested in firms 
or corporations using millions; and estimating only simple in- 
terest to be made upon the capital invested, it is inevitable that 
their income must exceed their expenditures, and that they must 
accumulate wealth. Nor is there any middle ground which such 
men can occupy, because the great manufacturing or commercial 
concern which does not earn at least interest upon its capital soon 
becomes bankrupt. It must either go forward or fall behind: to 
stand still is impossible. It is a condition essential for its success- 
ful operation that it should be thus far profitable, and even that, 
in addition to interest on capital, it should make profit. It is a 
law that men possessed of this peculiar talent for affairs, under 
the free play of economic forces, must of necessity soon be in re- 
ceipt of more revenue than can be judiciously expended upon them- 
selves; and this law is as beneficial for the race as the others. 
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Objections to the foundations upon which society is based are 
not in order, because the condition of the race is better with these 
than it has been with any others which have been tried. Of the 
effect of any new substitutes proposed we cannot be sure. The So- 
cialist or Anarchist who seeks to overturn present conditions is to 
be regarded as attacking the foundation upon which civilization 
itself rests, for civilization took its start from the day that the 
capable, industrious workman said to his incompetent and lazy fel- 
low, “If thou dost not sow, thou shalt not reap,” and thus ended 
primitive Communism by separating the drones from the bees. 
One who studies this subject will soon be brought face to face 
with the conclusion that upon the sacredness of property civiliza- 
tion itself depends—the right of the laborer to his hundred dol- 
lars in the savings-bank, and equally the legal right of the million- 
aire to his millions. To those who propose to substitute Com- 
munism for this intense Individualism the answer, therefore, is: 
The race has tried that. All progress from that barbarous day to 
the present time has resulted from its displacement. Not evil, 
but good, has come to the race from the accumulation of wealth 
by those who have the ability and energy that produce it. But 
even if we admit for a moment that it might be better for the race 
to discard its present foundation, Individualism,—that it is a 
nobler ideal that man should labor, not for himself alone, but in 
and for a brotherhood of his fellows, and share with them all 
in common, realizing Swedenborg’s idea of Heaven, where, as he 
says, the angels derive their happiness, not from laboring for self, 
but for each other,—even admit all this, and a sufficient answer 
is, This is not evolution, but revolution. It necessitates the chang- 
ing of human nature itself—a work of xons, even if it were good 
to change it, which we cannot know. It is not practicable in our 
day or in our age. Even if desirable theoretically, it belongs to 
another and long-succeeding sociological stratum. Our duty is 
with what is practicable now; with the next step possible in our day 
and generation. It is criminal to waste our energies in endeavor- 
ing to uproot, when all we can profitably or possibly accomplish is 
te bend the universal tree of humanity a little in the direction most 
favorable to the production of good fruit under existing circum- 
stances. We might as well urge the destruction of the highest 
existing type of man because he failed to reach our ideal as to 
favor the destruction of Individualism, Private Property, the Law 
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of Accumulation of Wealth, and the Law of Competition; for 
these are the highest results of human experience, the soil in which 
society so far has produced the best fruit. Unequally or un- 
justly, perhaps, as these laws sometimes operate, and imperfect 
as they appear to the Idealist, they are, nevertheless, like the 
highest type of man, the best and most valuable of all that hu- 
manity has yet accomplished. 

We start, then, with a condition of affairs under which the 
best interests of the race are promoted, but which inevitably gives 
wealth to the few. Thus far, accepting conditions as they exist, 
the situation can be surveyed and pronounced good. The ques- 
tion then arises,—and, if the foregoing be correct, it is the only 
question with which we have to deal,—What is the proper mode of 
administering wealth after the laws upon which civilization is 
founded have thrown it into the hands of the few? And it is of 
this great question that I believe I offer the true solution. It will 
be understood that fortunes are here spoken of, not moderate sums 
saved by many years of effort, the returns from which are required 
for the comfortable maintenance and education of families. This 
is not wealth, but only competence, which it should be the aim of 
all to acquire. 

There are but three modes in which surplus wealth can be dis- 
posed of. It can be left to the families of the decedents; or it 
can be bequeathed for public purposes; or, finally, it can be ad- 
ministered during their lives by its possessors. Under the first 
and second modes most of the wealth of the world that has 
reached the few has hitherto been applied. Let us in turn con- 
sider each of these modes. The first is the most injudicious. In 
monarchical countries, the estates and the greatest portion of the 
wealth are left to the first son, that the vanity of the parent may 
be gratified by the thought that his name and title are to descend 
to succeeding generations unimpaired. The condition of this class 
in Europe to-day teaches the futility of such hopes or ambitions. 
The successors have become impoverished through their follies 
or from the fall in the value of land. Even in Great Britain the 
strict law of entail has been found inadequate to maintain the 
status of an hereditary class. Its soil is rapidly passing into the 
hands of the stranger. Under republican institutions the divi- 
sion of property among the children is much fairer, but the ques- 
tion which forces itself upon thoughtful men in all lands is: 
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Why should men leave great fortunes to their children? If 
this is done from affection, is it not misguided affection? Ob- 
servation teaches that, generally speaking, it is not well for the 
children that they should be so burdened. Neither is it well for 
the state. Beyond providing for the wife and daughters mod- 
erate sources of income, and very moderate allowances indeed, if 
any, for the sons, men may well hesitate, for it is no longer ques- 
tionable that great sums bequeathed oftener work more for the 
injury than for the good of the recipients. Wise men will soon 
conclude that, for the best interests of the members of their 
families and of the state, such bequests are an improper use of 
their means. 

It is not suggested that men who have failed to educate their 
sons to earn a livelihood shall cast them adrift in poverty. If 
any man has seen fit to rear his sons with a view to their living 
idle lives, or, what is highly commendable, has instilled in them 
the sentiment that they are in a position to labor for public ends 
without reference to pecuniary considerations, then, of course, 
the duty of the parent is to see that such are provided for in 
moderation. There are instances of millionaires’ sons unspoiled 
by wealth, who, being rich, still perform great services in the com- 
munity. Such are the very salt of the earth, as valuable as, un- 
fortunately, they are rare; still it is not the exception, but the rule, 
that men must regard, and, looking at the usual result of enor- 
mous sums conferred upon legatees, the thoughtful man must 
shortly say, “I would as soon leave to my son a curse as the al- 
mighty dollar,” and admit to himself that it is not the welfare of 
the children, but family pride, which inspires these enormous 
legacies. 

As to the second mode, that of leaving wealth at death for 
public uses, it may be said that this is only a means for the dis- 
posal of wealth, provided a man is content to wait until he is 
dead before it becomes of much good in the world. Knowledge 
of the results of legacies bequeathed is not calculated to inspire 
the brightest hopes of much posthumous good being accomplished. 
The cases are not few in which the real object sought by the 
testator is not attained, nor are they few in which his real 
wishes are thwarted. In many cases the bequests are so used as to 
become only monuments of his folly. It is well to remember that 
it requires the exercise of not less ability than that which acquired 
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the wealth to use it so as to be really beneficial to the community. 
Besides this, it may fairly be said that no man is to be ex- 
tolled for doing what he cannot help doing, nor is he to be 
thanked by the community to which he only leaves wealth at death. 
Men who leave vast sums in this way may fairly be thought men 
who would not have left it at all had they been able to take it 
with them. The memories of such cannot be held in grateful 
remembrance, for there is no grace in their gifts. It is not to 
be wondered at that such bequests seem so generally to lack the 
blessing. 

The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large 
estates left at death is a cheering indication of the growth of a 
salutary change in public opinion. The State of Pennsylvania 
now takes—subject to some exceptions—one-tenth of the prop- 
erty left by its citizens. The budget presented in the British Par- 
liament the other day proposes to increase the death-duties; and, 
most significant of all, the new tax is to be a graduated one. Of 
all forms of taxation, this seems the wisest. Men who continue 
hoarding great sums all their lives, the proper use of which for 
public ends would work good to the community, should be made 
to feel that the community, in the form of the state, cannot thus 
be deprived of its proper share. By taxing estates heavily at 
death the state marks its condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s 
unworthy life. 

It is desirable that nations should go much further in this 
direction. Indeed, it is difficult to set bounds to the share of a 
rich man’s estate which should go at his death to the public 
through the agency of the state, and by all means such taxes 
should be graduated, beginning at nothing upon moderate sums 
to dependents, and increasing rapidly as the amounts swell, until 
of the millionaire’s hoard, as of Shylock’s, at least 


“——. The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state.” 


This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to 
attend to the administration of wealth during his life, which is 
the end that society should always have in view, as being that 
by far most fruitful for the people. Nor need it be feared that 
this policy would sap the root of enterprise and render men less 
anxious to accumulate, for to the class whose ambition it is to 
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leave great fortunes and be talked about after their death, it will 
attract even more attention, and, indeed, be a somewhat nobler 
ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the state from their 
fortunes. 

There remains, then, only one mode of using great fortunes ; 
but in this we have the true antidote for the temporary unequal 
distribution of wealth, the reconciliation of the rich and the poor 
—a reign of harmony—another ideal, differing, indeed, from that 
of the Communist in requiring only the further evolution of exist- 
ing conditions, not the total overthrow of our civilization. It is 
founded upon the present most intense individualism, and the 
race is prepared to put it in practice by degrees whenever it pleases. 
Under its sway we shall have an ideal state, in which the surplus 
wealth of the few will become, in the best sense, the property of the 
many, because administered for the common good, and this wealth, 
passing through the hands of the few, can be made a much more 
potent force for the elevation of our race than if it had been dis- 
tributed in small sums to the people themselves. Even the poor- 
est can be made to see this, and to agree that great sums gathered 
by some of their fellow-citizens and spent for public purposes, 
from which the masses reap the principal benefit, are more valu- 
able to them than if scattered among them through the course of 
many years in trifling amounts. 

If we consider what results flow from the Cooper Institute, 
for instance, to the best portion of the race in New York not 
possessed of means, and compare these with those which would 
have arisen for the good of the masses from an equal sum dis- 
tributed by Mr. Cooper in his lifetime in the form of wages, 
which is the highest form of distribution, being for work done 
and not for charity, we can form some estimate of the possibili- 
ties for the improvement of the race which lie embedded in the 
present law of the accumulation of wealth. Much of this sum, 
if distributed in small quantities among the people, would have 
been wasted in the indulgence of appetite, some of it in excess, 
and it may be doubted whether even the part put to the best use, 
that of adding to the comforts of the home, would have yielded 
results for the race, as a race, at all comparable to those which are 
flowing and are to flow from the Cooper Institute from generation 
to generation. Let the advocate of violent or radical change pon- 
der well this thought. 
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We might even go so. far as to take another instance, that of 
Mr. Tilden’s bequest of five millions of dollars for a free library in 
the city of New York, but in referring to this one cannot help say- 
ing involuntarily, How much better if Mr. Tilden had devoted the 
last years of his own life to the proper administration of this 
immense sum; in which case neither legal contest nor any other 
cause of delay could have interfered with his aims. But let us 
assume that Mr. Tilden’s millions finally become the means of 
giving to New York a noble public library, where the treasures of 
the world contained in books will be open to all forever, without 
money and without price. Considering the good of that part of 
the race which congregates in and around Manhattan Island, 
would its permanent benefit have been better promoted had these 
millions been allowed to circulate in small sums through the hands 
of the masses? Even the most strenuous advocate of Communism 
must entertain a doubt upon this subject. Most of those who 
think will probably entertain no doubt whatever. 

Poor and restricted are our opportunities in this life; narrow 
our horizon; our best work most imperfect; but rich men should 
be thankful for one inestimable boon. They have it in their 
power during their lives to busy themselves in organizing benefac- 
tions from which the masses of their fellows will derive lasting 
advantage, and thus dignify their own lives. The highest life is 
probably to be reached, not by such imitation of the life of Christ 
as Count Tolstoi gives us, but, while animated by Christ’s spirit, 
by recognizing the changed conditions of this age, and adopting 
modes of expressing this spirit suitable to the changed conditions 
under which we live; still laboring for the good of our fellows, 
which was the essence of his life and teaching, but laboring in a 
different manner. 

This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of Wealth: 
First, to set an example of modest, unostentatious living, shun- 
ning display or extravagance ; to provide moderately for the legiti- 
mate wants of those dependent upon him; and after doing so to 
consider all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust 
funds, which he is called upon to administer, and strictly bound 
as a matter of duty to administer in the manner which, in his 
judgment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial results 
for the community—the man of wealth thus becoming the mere 
agent and trustee for his poorer brethren, bringing to their 
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service his superior wisdom, experience, and ability to administer, 
doing for them better than they would or could do for themselves. 

We are met here with the difficulty of determining what are 
moderate sums to leave to members of the family; what is mod- 
est, unostentatious living ; what is the test of extravagance. There 
must be different standards for different conditions. The an- 
swer is that it is as impossible to name exact amounts or actions 
as it is to define good manners, good taste, or the rules of pro- 
priety; but, nevertheless, these are verities, well known although 
undefinable. Public sentiment is quick to know and to feel what 
offends these. So in the case of wealth. The rule in regard to 
good taste in the dress of men or women applies here. Whatever 
makes one conspicuous offends the canon. If any family be 
chiefly known for display, for extravagance in home, table, equi- 
page, for enormous sums ostentatiously spent in any form upon 
itself,—if these be its chief distinctions, we have no difficulty 
in estimating its nature or culture. So likewise in regard to 
the use or abuse of its surplus wealth, or to generous, free- 
handed cooperation in good public uses, or to unabated efforts 
to accumulate and hoard to the last, whether they administer or 
bequeath. The verdict rests with the best and most enlightened 
public sentiment. The community will surely judge, and its 
judgments will not often be wrong. 

The best uses to which surplus wealth can be put have already 
been indicated. Those who would administer wisely must, indeed, 
be wise, for one of the serious obstacles to the improvement of 
our race is indiscriminate charity. It were better for mankind 
that the millions of the rich were thrown into the sea than so 
spent as to encourage the slothful, the drunken, the unworthy. 
Of every thousand dollars spent in so-called charity to-day, it is 
probable that $950 is unwisely spent; so spent, indeed, as to pro- 
duce the very evils which it proposes to mitigate or cure. A well- 
known writer of philosophic books admitted the other day that 
he had given a quarter of a dollar to a man who approached him 
as he was coming to visit the house of his friend. He knew 
nothing of the habits of this beggar; knew not the use that 
would be made of this money, although he had every reason to 
suspect that it would be spent improperly. This man professed 
to be a disciple of Herbert Spencer; yet the quarter-dollar given 
that night will probably work more injury than all the money 
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which its thoughtless donor will ever be able to give in true 
charity will do good. He only gratified his own feelings, saved 
himself from annoyance,—and this was probably one of the most ' 
selfish and very worst actions of his life, for in all respects he is 
most worthy. 

In bestowing charity, the main consideration should be to help 
those who will help themselves; to provide part of the means 
by which those who desire to improve may do so; to give those 
who desire to rise the aids by which they may rise; to assist, 
but rarely or never to do all. Neither the individual nor the race 
is improved by alms-giving. Those worthy of assistance, ex- 
cept in rare cases, seldom require assistance. The really valuable 
men of the race never do, except in cases of accident or sudden 
change. Every one has, of course, cases of individuals brought 
to his own knowledge where temporary assistance can do genuine 
good, and these he will not overlook. But the amount which 
can be wisely given by the individual for individuals is neces- 
sarily limited by his lack of knowledge of the circumstances con-- 
nected with each. He is the only true reformer who is as careful 
and as anxious not to aid the unworthy as he is to aid the worthy, 
and, perhaps, even more so, for in alms-giving more injury is 
probably done by rewarding vice than by relieving virtue. 

The rich man is thus almost restricted to following the ex- 
amples of Peter Cooper, Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, Mr. Pratt of 
Brooklyn, Senator Stanford, and others, who know that the best 
means of benefiting the community is to place within its reach 
the ladders upon which the aspiring can rise—parks, and means 
of recreation, by which men are helped in body and mind; works 
of art, certain to give pleasure and improve the public taste, and 
public institutions of various kinds, which will improve the gen- 
eral condition of the people;—in this manner returning their 
surplus wealth to the mass of their fellows in the forms best cal- 
culated to do them lasting good. 

Thus is the problem of Rich and Poor to be solved. The laws 
of accumulation will be left free; the laws of distribution free. 
Individualism will continue, but the millionaire will be but a 
trustee for the poor; intrusted for a season with a great part 
of the increased wealth of the community, but administering it 
for the community far better than it could or would have done 
for itself. The best minds will thus have reached a stage in the 
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development of the race in which it is clearly seen that there is 
no mode of disposing of surplus wealth creditable to thoughtful 
and earnest men into whose hands it flows save by using it year 
by year for the general good. This day already dawns. But a 
little while, and although, without incurring the pity of their 
fellows, men may die sharers in great business enterprises from 
which their capital cannot be or has not been withdrawn, and 
is left chiefly at death for public uses, yet the man who dies 
leaving behind him millions of available wealth, which was his 
to administer during life, will pass away “unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung,” no matter to what uses he leaves the dross which 
he cannot take with him. Of such as these the public verdict will 
then be: “'The man who dies thus rich dies disgraced.” 

Such, in my opinion, is the true Gospel concerning Wealth, 
obedience to which is destined some day to solve the problem of 
the Rich and the Poor, and to bring “ Peace on earth, among 


men Good-Will.” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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CAUSES OF THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


BY GENERAL FAUSTINO GUERRA PUENTE, LEADER OF THE 
INSURRECTIONISTS. 





The following article for the NortH AMERICAN REvIEW was dictated 
to William Inglis by General Faustino Guerra Puente (Pino Guerra), 
the leader of the Cuban Alzados, or Insurrectionists. Colonel Charles 
Hernandez, a peace envoy from the Association of Veterans, translated 
General Guerra’s words from Spanish into English. The interview took 
place on Wednesday, September 5th, in General Guerra’s headquarters 
in the field, a tobacco barn near the village of Jibaro in the famous 
Vuelta Abajo, province of Pinar del Rio, 175 miles southwest of Havana. 


THE revolution was begun in this way. We Cubans have our 
laws and our Constitution. We have also an electoral law. The 
day is appointed by the Constitution for the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, senators, representatives and governors of 
provinces. When the work of electioneering was begun, Don 
Tomas Estrada Palma, who up to a few months before the elec- 
tion had not belonged to either the Moderate or the Liberal party, 
joined the Moderate party. From that day the chiefs of the 
Moderate party commenced to use such tactics as to impede all 
the rights to which the Liberals, according to the Constitution, 
were entitled. The first thing they did was to name a Cabinet, 
of the Secretaries of the President, called by their own party a 
“ Cabinet of Battle.” At that time (last September) the Presi- 
dent named as Secretary of the Government Department, which 
had all to do with the elections, policing and armed forces of the 
island, a Judicial General, who on becoming Secretary of the 
Government ordered all the forces in his power—the Rural 
Guard and police—in combination with the Judicial Department 
to incarcerate all of those who were not in favor of the election 
of the candidates named by the Moderate party. 

As a result, the candidates of the Liberal party, finding it 
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impossible to organize their forces for the election, and standing 
in fear that their principal leaders were in constant danger—for 
oppression had gone so far that some were shot at and some 
were killed—retired from the election. They knew that in the 
presence of the force that was being used by the Government 
departments it would be impossible for them to have an honest 
election. 

Another cause of this uprising is the fact that the Government 
was using money of the Treasury for causes known only to the 
Government and for the benefit of a few of the leaders of the 
- Moderate party who had become rich in a few days. Furthermore, 
laws which had been enacted to enhance the prosperity of the . 
country the Government refused to carry out because to do so 
would not benefit a few of the leaders—namely, Tomas Estrada 
Palma; Rafael Montalvo, Secretary of the Government; Freyre 
de Andrade, President of the Chamber of Representatives; Do- 
mingo Mendez Capote, Vice-President; Senator Carlos Dolz, 
Senator Carlos Fonts Sterling, and Senator Frias, the assassin of 
Villuendas. Villuendas was one of the principal leaders of the 
Liberal party, a young man of prestige, who had fought all 
through the War of Independence, a lawyer and one of the most 
intelligent and progressive young men of Cuba. 

A third cause of the uprising is that the Government has 
diverted the one million dollars voted for the purpose of public 
improvements in the province of Vuelta Abajo and has used that 
money for the purpose of arming and paying the same guerrillas 
who fought the Cubans during the War of Independence. These 
are the men the Government is using to try to quell this uprising 
which is now in progress all over the island. 

I am satisfied that a great majority of the veterans of the War 
of Independence are in favor of the movement to uphold what- 
ever Government is elected honestly, and will obey and enforce the 
Constitution and the laws of the country. 

I state emphatically that I have no favorite for the office of 
President or any other position in the Government; but I will 
stend until the last in order to have the wrong that has been 
done rectified in an honorable way to all concerned. 

You ask why this uprising has been begun at this time instead 
of last winter. The answer is because we thought that after the 
elections were over, President Tomas Estrada Palma, who was 
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always considered to be an honest man, would drop all party 
affiliations and would govern by the Constitution and the law, 
a thing which he has not done. He has ignored the Constitution 
and the law and has let himself be managed by the leaders of this 
so-called Moderate party. 

You ask whether the Liberals are fighting in the expectation 
of capturing Havana or of intervention by some other Power. I 
believe the outcome will be that, step by step, this movement will 
open its way into Justice, which was not done by those who con- 
ducted the election of the President for the Moderate party. 

I cannot answer your question as to whether we seek interven- 
tion. That answer must come from our executive committee at 
headquarters. I am simply a soldier, obeying the orders of the 
Central Committee. 

Will the property of foreigners in Cuba be protected or de- 
stroyed? I cannot answer that. Ask the Central Committee. I 
am only a soldier obeying orders. Personally I hope there will 
be no destruction. 

Perhaps you would like to know who is my candidate for Presi- 
dent? I have none. If Tomas Estrada Palma should be elected 
by a fair vote, I would give him my whole support. But the 
present conditions are intolerable. If the American people had 
to endure such a Government as Palma’s is to-day, they would not 
permit it to remain in power five days. 

FausTINO GUERRA PUENTE. 

















NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 


BY FREDERICK TREVOR HILL, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, AND LOUISE 
COLLIER WILLCOX. 





“TINCOLN, MASTER OF MEN.”’* 

For almost half a century biographers and historians have been 
engaged in collecting the facts concerning Abraham Lincoln, and 
their records are voluminous and fairly complete. It still re- 
mains, however, for skilled and discreet special students to sift 
those facts, and to present them in such fashion that their true 
significance may be appreciated by those who would test the 
quality of “the first American,” and in this valuable work Mr. 
Rothschild is very largely a pioneer. 

Certainly, the trail which he has blazed through the forest of 
facts displays keen judgment, and he arrives at his objective with 
unerring accuracy. 

Starting inauspiciously through the tangle of unconvincing 
stories associated with Lincoln’s youth, many of them rooted in 
the unreliable reminiscences of alleged boyhood companions and 
early settlers of the Dennis Hanks variety, the author moves 
swiftly forward, and the reader soon follows him with con- 
fidence and appreciation. “Lincoln, Master of Men,” is his 
theme, and measurement and comparison are the key-notes of his 
argument. 

In six graphic chapters he portrays his hero’s experi- 
ences with Douglas, Seward, Chase, Stanton, Frémont and 
McClellan, demonstrating how his genius triumphed over “ The 
Little Giant,” won “The Premier’s” esteem, utilized the Chief 
Justice’s talents, curbed the War Minister’s arrogance, neutralized 
“The Pathfinder’s” mischievous self-aggrandizement and suf- 


*“Tincoln, Master of Men.” Alonzo Rothschild. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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fered “The Young Napoleon” to expose his own limitations. 
All of these leaders were, of course, men of extraordinary ability, 
self-confident and resourceful, gifted with strong personality, and 
inspired with as much patriotism as egotism permits; but Lin- 
coln’s eulogists, only too often, convey a contrary impression. Mr. 
Rothschild is, however, admirably judicial in his treatment of 
these distinguished statesmen and soldiers, illustrating and em- 
phasizing all their strong qualities, and allowing Lincoln’s su- 
premacy to force itself upon the reader with something of the 
conviction which must have dominated the great emancipator’s 
peers. 

Other writers, it is true, have recognized the remarkable 
attributes of Lincoln’s associates and rivals; but the usual method 
is to depict them as giants at the commencement of his admin- 
istration, and then belittle them until they appear mere midgets 
beside the Chief who overtops them, not because he himself has 
grown, but because they have gradually shrunk. Possibly, this may 
be true of Frémont and McClellan; but it is far from true of 
either Douglas, Seward, Chase or Stanton. Each of these men 
developed strength rather than weakness in the days of peril. 
Douglas, holding his rival’s hat on Inauguration Day and tour- 
ing Illinois to exert his powerful influence for the Union cause, 
was a far greater statesman than when he posed as the idol of the 
Democracy. Seward found himself long after he had, as 
“ Premier,” indited his pompous and insolent “ Thoughts for the 
President’s Consideration.” Chase was a broader and generally 
abler man when he retired from the Cabinet than when he entered 
it, and Stanton was infinitely stronger at the close of the war 
than he had been at its beginning. 

Lincoln encouraged the aptitudes of each of these men, and 
much of their development was due to the generous opportunities 
he afforded for their growth. Without a thought of self, he 
imparted his own strength to all their patriotic undertakings and 
maintained his supremacy without an effort. This is the true 
measure of his greatness. 

Were there nothing else in Mr. Rothschild’s pages but the 
demonstration of that point, they would still be worth a careful 
study, but there is more, and much more, value in his work. With 
unmistakable craftsmanship and keen discernment, he discloses 
Lincoln’s methods of approaching, disarming and conquering his 
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jealous allies and ambitious rivals, shows how he cured one of 
superiority and another of contempt, and how he handled them 
all to the end that the nation might receive the best they had to 
give, regardless of his personal feelings. It is, of course, in his 
daily relations with those forceful men that Lincoln’s tact, self- 
restraint and rare judgment show to best advantage, and there is 
a lesson for rulers of men in almost every encounter between the 
great Executive and his masterful ministers. Possessed of power 
such as few men have ever wielded, and provoked as perhaps no 
other ruler by the insolence of office, Lincoln steadfastly re- 
mained calm and just, and his reproofs couched in the language 
of sorrow or regret effected what the harshest upbraidings would 
never have accomplished. Chase, Stanton and Seward have 
all of them suffered from the indiscreet publication of corre- 
spondence teeming with invective, petulance and cheap self-glori- 
fication, but not one mean or angry word has been traced to 
Lincoln’s pen; and to-day the South can find no syllable of of- 
fence in all the utterances of the most tireless critic of slavery. 
Lincoln was not a saint, however, as many of his eulogists would 
have us believe. He was distinctly human—so very human 
that he could recognize and appreciate the various points of 
view from which his associates, opponents and critics looked upon 
the momentous questions of the day and hour. Intent upon his 
great objective, he yielded all matters of minor importance, but not 
contemptuously or with the indulgent air of a superior intelligence, 
but understandingly and sympathetically, firm in his belief that 
others saw the goal as clearly as he did and were travelling toward 
it with him, although by different roads. Only a very human 
personality could have been so closely in touch with the minds of 
other men. This is the open secret of his mastery. 

All this is clearly and entertainingly set forth in Mr. Roths- 
child’s volume; and although probably all the facts in his pages 
can be found in the biographies or histories, they are so well 
presented that even the special student reads them with fresh 
interest. 

It is, of course, well-nigh impossible for any author to 
handle such a mass of details without an error of any kind, and 
Mr. Rothschild’s reference to the “ required two-thirds vote” in 
the Chicago Convention is merely a slip which supplies the saving 
exception to his rule of accuracy. 
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A word should be said for the make-up of this volume, which 
is a model of convenience, for both the general reader and the 
specialist. Instead of the annoying side or foot notes, the au- 
thorities (which read like Richie’s “ List of Lincolniana”) are 
tabulated in an alphabetical index, and the valuable supplemental 
notes are likewise collected under the various chapter headings 
at the end of the book, which closes with a general index of most 
satisfying qualities. All these details enhance the practical value 
of such a work, and it is to be hoped that other historical essayists 


will profit by its notable example. 
FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. 





GEORGE MEREDITH.* 

To see a new edition of George Meredith is like being young 
again, and how one envies those enthusiastic youngsters of litera- 
ture who will, by means of this reissue of Messrs. Scribner, meet 
the great master for the first time. Who can ever forget his first 
reading of “ Richard Feverel,” and all that it meant to his heart 

_and his head! For some of us who love literature the most ro- 
mantic thing that ever happens to us is the reading of a great 
book for the first time. The first time we read the “ Odyssey,” 
the first time we read the “ Morte d’Arthur,” the first time we 
tead “Romeo and Juliet,” the first time we read Keats—and 
rapidly to descend to modern instances, the first time we read 
“ Sartor Resartus,” “ Walden,” “ Leaves of Grass,” and “ Marius 
the Epicurean.” There are, of course, many other books that live 
in our hearts like the memories of our first love—if the compari- 
son be strong enough—those sacred formative books of the spirit, 
that come to us with such thrilling force and fragrance in the 
eager dawn of our lives; but, of all modern books, none, perhaps, 
meant so much to the young heart—of twenty years ago—as 
“ Richard Feverel.” It is, I think, long since a commonplace of 
critical acknowledgment that perhaps nowhere out of Shakespeare 
has the bloom and wonder of young love been so magically 
expressed as in those heart-breaking, beautiful chapters in which 
Lucy and Richard meet by the river. I speak of “ Richard Fe- 
verel ” in’ particular, because, as has usually happened with a 
great writer, Mr. Meredith seems to me to have concentrated all 


*New Pocket Edition of the Works of George Meredith. Sixteen 
Vols. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
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his gifts in this one book with masterly spontaneity: his romance, 
his philosophy, his comedy, his epigram, his humorous characteri- 
zation, his tragedy, his irony, and, above all, that valiant spiritual 
faith in “ the upper glories,” which, in combination with his fear- 
less acceptance of the realities of life, makes the final significance 
of his writing. Spiritual faith is to be judged by the amount of 
doubt it holds in solution. Much so-called faith is merely a re- 
fusal to see, to look at what we call the “hard facts of life”; 
but the value of Mr. Meredith is that he looks them all straight 
in the face, and yet believes in the radiant indestructibility of the 
spirit. No so-called “realist ” was ever more scientific, more ac- 
curate in observation, more conscientious to record; and thus his 
optimism has a consoling masculine ring, which one misses in the 
sentimental cheerfulness of the professional optimist. 

But, I must not seem to imply that Mr. Meredith is a phi- 
losopher using the novel merely as a means of animated illustra- 
tion. Hevis first of all a great creative artist, with an unusual 
combination of gifts; and he seems to me unique in his power 
of showing what a many-stringed instrument the novel can be. No 
novelist has ever done so many things at once with the novel as 
George Meredith, except Balzac.‘ Many novelists have given us 
strong and accurate presentation of human drama and character, 
but one has felt that the minds that portrayed them were unequal 
to the significance of their material — good story-tellers, clever 
mimics, with no interpretative sense of that infinite something 
which fills the smallest actions of men with a wistful poetry. To 
be really a great novelist you must be a poet as well, and it is the 
poetic quality behind all Mr. Meredith’s brilliance that gives his 
novels their peculiar dignity and impressiveness, and a quality of 
piquant intensity which, after reading him, makes other novelists 
seem curiously opaque and mundane. 

This intense spiritual quality of his work has all the more 
authority in the case of a novelist who so evidently, as we say, 
knows his world, and is such a brilliant and accurate observer of 
social types and human character, gifted with so werldly a wit, 
and wielding such a lash of satire. Think of the range of power 
in the hands that could set Lucy and Richard by the river, and 
yet portray with such masterly comedy the sophisticated world of 
“The Egoist” ; and, yet again, could write with swordlike strength 
the story of Italian liberty as in “ Vittoria.” As one goes over 
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Mr. Meredith’s books, this remarkable many-sidedness of his 
power seems separately illustrated by each one. No two books are 
alike, but each reveals some quality not found in the others. But 
all, of course, are linked together by the common bond of that 
wonderful fantastic style which has always been, and probably 
always will be, a barrier between Mr. Meredith and the great 
majority of readers. Even the faithful have been known to grow 
exasperated occasionally over its bewildering vagaries—over such 
passages, for example, as the opening lines of “ One of Our Con- 
querors ”; and the first chapter of “ Diana of the Crossways” is 
certainly one of the hardest nuts to crack in literature. To read 
“The Egoist” “at sight,” so to speak, is-as difficult as to read 
at sight a fugue of Brahms. Yet, admitted the frequent hardness 
of the nut, the question is—is it worth cracking? And to that 
question there can, of course, be only one answer. If a reader 
will not take the trouble to wrestle with a difficult master, the loss, 
obviously, is his own. And, indeed, seeing the subtle psycholog- 
ical nature of much of Mr. Meredith’s material, it seems hard to 
conceive of any other style being adequate for his purpose—just, 
as in the case of Walter Pater, his much-misconceived style grows 
organically out of the subject-matter he strove to present. 

Yet, as with Browning, Mr. Meredith’s obscurity has been con- 
siderably exaggerated, and the wonderful beauty and power, the 
lyrical simplicity and swordlike swiftness of it at its best have 
been too little dwelt on. Particularly in the descriptions of na- 
ture, and in the descriptions of women—Mr. Meredith’s wonder- 
ful women—does it rise to heights of rapture and loveliness un- 
surpassed, if indeed equalled, by any prose in the English 
language. And, as to the wit of the writing, there is hardly need 
to speak of it, for Mr. Meredith is easily the greatest epigram- 
matist of his time; and his epigrams, like all the rest of his 
writing, are illuminated and energized by that profound spiritual 
and poetic insight of which I have spoken. 

It is natural to write first of Mr. Meredith as a novelist, but 
there are those for whom he is first of all a poet, those who, aside 
from “ Richard Feverel,” value most his “ Modern Love,” and 
his unique nature-poetry,—his “Songs and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth ”—more filled with the very breath of nature, the smell 
of green leaves and the aromatic mould, than any other nature- 
poetry in English. It is strange to think that such poetry should 
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have waited so long for the comparatively meagre recogni- 
tion that it is at last receiving—that “Modern Love” should 
have slept for over twenty years in a first edition, in spite of Mr. 
Swinburne’s impassioned praise. However, the poets are found 
of their own, and it is not the many readers, but the few, that 
count. In the hearts of “that acute and honorable minority,” 
Mr. Meredith is securely enthroned, and the man who wrote “ Love 
in the Valley ” can have no doubt of his position among English 
poets. There has been no space for illustrative quotation from his 
prose, but let me, by way of decorative tailpiece to my article, end 
with two of the loveliest verses ever written: 


“Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star; 
Lone in the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting: 
So were it with me if forgetting could be will’d. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it fill’d. 
“ Happy, happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, 
Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness, 
Threading it with color, like yewberries the yew. 
Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud swells. 
Maiden still the moon is; and strange she is, and secret; 
Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells.” 
RicHarpD LE GALLIENNE. 





“THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RIOHIE.”* 

America has been fairly successful during the last two genera- 
tions in the production of sectional novels; for some reason, too 
intricate to trace, we seem impotent as regards the universal 
novel, that form of which the Russia of to-day is past master. 

Those whose memory reaches back twenty years or so to the 
publication of “ John Ward, Preacher,” Mrs. Deland’s first nota- 
ble success, will see growth in ease and grace of handling in 
“ Helena Richie,” even some progress in liberality of thought and 
breadth of vision, but that which is lacking to make a seriously 


'*“The Awakening of Helena Richie.” By Margaret Deland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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fine novel is intensity, depth and strength of emotion, and this is 
our national defect. The story is lightly and delicately touched 
with conventional and innocuous views of morality, and the sor- 
rows of life are decorously veiled. 

Goethe once defined good society as that which furnished us 
with no material for poetry; and Symonds noted how hardly 
should those who wore evening clothes enter into the kingdom of 
the plastic arts. A quite recent essayist, in pointing out what 
an anachronism an C£dipus frenzy would be to-day, exclaims 
upon the power of a liveried footman to quench unseemly emotion. 
It is something of this sort, a certain undue reverence for ap- 
pearances, for the outer conventional garb of life, which tends to 
make American fiction seem, in comparison with the more ruddy 
products of other nations, rather sterile and stingy. We are led, 
no matter what the theme, along a surface pageant of pleasant- 
ness, and no hint is ever allowed of the underlying chasms, of 
the sheer precipices to right and to left of the narrow path, of 
the surging, black waters of mortal anguish before and after. 

If one take account of the events of Mrs. Deland’s novel, and 
bar out the comforting and agreeable dénouement, we find the 
situation to be intrinsically as tragic as that of “ Anna Karé- 
nina,” for example. | Helena is a woman whose child has been 
murdered by a drunken husband (it is worth while to examine the 
delicately veiled allusions to this deed, and to ask ourselves if 
horrors are really lessened by the vague words in which we cloak 
them). She then enters into an irregular relation with a coarse 
and selfish man, and lives a dozen years apparently as detached 
from human intercouse, friendships, external relations, as that 
model of all forlornness, Jeanne, in de Maupassant’s “ Une Vie.” 
Old Chester, where Helena takes up her abode in the “ Stuffed 
Animal House,” overcomes her reserves, however, and she enters 
into social relations, only to cause the suicide of a young and 
promising poet, a paralytic stroke and the final death of a pic- 
turesque and crabbed old genius, and to sow division in the mar- 
ried harmony of an excellent and upright doctor and his hard- 
working, over-tired, much-serving and much-saving wife, appro- 
priately named Martha. Baldly stated, this would seem to be 
the groundwork, of a tragic novel, but nothing is further than 
tragedy from the general effect of Mrs. Deland’s book. On the 
contrary, it is most pleasant and delightful reading. It is a 
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swift and graceful skimming over the laughing surfaces of life, 
and no real grip upon or understanding of emotion touches with 
tragedy the picture of the individual broken upon the wheel of the 
social system. 

The background of Old Chester is as charming as ever. The 
quick, keen perception of the outside of character, “its tricks and 
its manners,” is incomparably done. In the detachment, the 
undeviating pursuit of the personal interest, young Sam’s Sam and 
the younger David are bits of observation which reach high- 
water mark. These two characters are akin in their lack of re- 
lation, their self-absorption, and Sam’s Sam’s ability to listen un- 
concernedly to his father’s attacking tirade while he notes a 
good phrase for his drama is only a decade removed from David’s 
imperturbable and questioning insistence upon his own line of 
investigation. This crisscross of human interests is humorously 
and delightfully hit off over and over again, as in Mrs. Richie’s 
waiting for the stage which is to bring her lover to arrange for 
the marriage, postponed twelve years, shutting her eyes to bear 
her impatience while she sends David to look and report, while 
David, with nonchalant, curt answers as to the stage, continues 
his theological researches as to God’s food,—“ Does He eat us? 
He must; chickens don’t go there.” Such touches are delight- 
fully incongruous and whimsical. David, indeed, lends charm and 
merriment to the whole book. He pursues metaphysical inquiry 
with the unabated zeal of childhood. “ Are fish happy when 
people eat them?” and his stumbling upon the question, “ Can 
you ever get back behind a thing that is done? Can God?” is 
only the infant wording of Mr. Swinburne’s outcry— 


“Can God restore one ruined thing, 
Or He who slays our souls alive 
Bid dead things thrive?” 


But Dr. Lavendar’s tender optimism strikes the answer, that God 
is always beginning again, and that there is no known human ex- 
perience of pain or of sin that may not be the gate of heaven. 
The finest dramatic point in the work is the scene in which 
young Sam, the poet, strikes his grandfather in the face, but 
young Sam was young enough and poetic enough to force dra- 
matic situations. The real stroke of genius after the creation of 
David is old Benjamin, that solitary soul so intimate with the 
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great dead, so cut off from the small living. On his death-bed, 
his final cynical jokes, the attempt of the soul that is flitting 
out into the unknown to express the individual form of conscious- 
ness to the very last, in the application of the words, “ Crito, I 
owe a cock to Aisculapius... .” “The debt is paid. Hey? I 
got the receipt ”—these flashes give one the little thrill of delight 
that only answers to a very keen glance into the true nature of 
individuality. 

Helena Richie herself is faintly, thinly conceived. Her con- 
sciousness is too elementary to feel seriously about, and one only 
wonders that such grave events can hang themselves upon so 
slight a character. Her awakening by means of David, the lead- 
ing back of a bruised and sullied soul by the hand of a little child 
into the quiet joys and the little exaltations of innocence and 
service, are not deeply enough felt to make a serious impression. 

Dr. Lavendar, too, it would seem, stumbles lamentably once 
or twice in this book. His attitude of accusing judge in his in- 
terview with Helena, his final sending her out into the night 
without escort, as a sort of punitive humiliation, his refusal to 
leave her in charge of David, and then putting the child in the 
coach with her as a “surprise package,” may have helped in the 
conventional structure of the story, and to give the little jump 
up of unexpectedness which the modern slightly built novel deems 
so important an element, but which detracts from the sense of 
truth and seriousness and from the reverence which the author 


intends us to feel for this well-known character. 
Louise CoLLieR WILLCoX. 
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PARIS: WASHINGTON. 





Paris, August, 1906. 


WE may hope that French politics will gradually become quite 
simple and intelligible, and no longer the nightmare of entangle- 
ment which they used to be. A few comprehensive questions and 
a knowledge of the political temperament of a few leading men 
ought soon to enable even the casual reader to form an accurate 
idea of the situation of this country. In fact, the present writer 
has never found it so easy a task as to-day to unite brevity with 
lucidity. Almost everything is said the moment we state that 
pure politics—that is to say, the private interests of a few indi- 
vidual deputies or Ministers,—are fast receding into the back- 
ground and making room for all-important social questions. 

The first week of the new legislature was entirely devoted to a 
debate—which some people may have been tempted to call “ aca- 
demic,” but which, in fact, was of preeminent practical interest 
—between Jaurés and M. Clémenceau. Nearly three hundred in 
the Chamber were elected as Socialists or Radical-Socialists, and 
Jaurés could well imagine himself the real leader of the ma- 
jority. As a matter of fact, twenty or thirty questions which were 
to be put to the Minister of the Interior, M. Clémenceau, were 
brushed aside as insignificant, and the very question which was 
furnishing M. Jaurés his theme—the alleged rough handling by 
the: Government of the Courriéres strikers—was soon dismissed 
as secondary, and all the attention of the Chamber was centred 
on the one comprehensive question: Was the democracy to go 
on wasting her time and resources on anticlericalism and mock 
reforms, or were steps to be taken for the benefit of the working 
classes? The almost universal applause of the Chamber testified 
that the audience of the great Socialist orator was awake at last 
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to the necessity of entering a new field of parliamentary labor. 
Clearly a new leaf had been turned, and we were entering upon a 
new phase of the Revolution begun more than a century ago. In- 
dustrialism and democracy mean attention to the rights and 
possibilities of the millions, and the prolétaires’ votes have been 
too long represented in Parliament without any advantage accru- 
ing to them from their so-called share in the government. 

To put it in newspaper language, it appears evident that, 
during the next four years, nine out of ten questions mooted in 
the French Chamber will have Jaurés or one of his lieutenants 
as their exponents; and whenever no other solution can be pro- 
pounded, the Socialist solution will be taken for granted. 

The difficulty is that the Socialists’ solutions of side issues too 
often presuppose the wholesale admission of their fundamental 
doctrine, for which not everybody is prepared. Six or seven 
months before the election, Jaurés had promised, in the grandilo- 
quent language of which he is a master, to submit to the coming 
Chamber a “ vaste texte législatif,” a sort of code of the future 
Civitas, which would bring Socialist theories down to the parlia- 
mentary level. The work had been planned, he said, by some 
of his friends, and was nearly complete. M. Clémenceau, after 
hearing with good-humored irony the attacks made by Jaurés 
on his bourgeois policy, insisted on obtaining definite information 
as to various consequences apparently entailed by the Socialist 
programme. For instance, M. Jaurés advocated the nationaliza- 
tion of railways and mines, and, generally, of the industrial 
property held until now by large companies: did he mean that the 
proprietors thus ousted were entitled to some sort of compensa- 
tion or not? To this embarrassing question M. Jaurés refused 
at first to give an answer; after a few days, he said that, if com- 
pensation should ever be given, it must be in the Socialist cur- 
rency, t. ¢., the tickets representing articles of daily necessity, and 
not the worthless gold they are intended to supersede. This, being 
interpreted in the flippant language of the present Civitas, amount- 
ed to nothing better than “monkey’s coin”; and it appeared 
once more that the Socialist reconstruction was likely to be ef- 
fected by force, and not through sweet reasonableness. Clémen- 
ceau exploded his opponent’s fallacies one after the other, and he 
did so without sparing the cutting sarcasm which has made him so 
formidable in ten successive Parliaments. 
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At the end of his speech, very little remained of the Socialist 
leader’s address, beyond the general statement that nothing has 
been done so far for the working classes, that the efforts of Parlia- 
ment ought to be directed to industrial and economic questions, 
and that the adjustment of rights and wrongs can only be slow and 
progressive, and must be the work of experience rather than of 
debates and of theories. Social questions, then, will henceforward 
be the order of the day. 

Will they be dealt with according to the Socialists’ quick-work- 
ing methods, or, on the contrary, given up to a majority of rich 
men, whose chief anxiety seems to have been, above all, to keep 
them in the background? The division of the Chamber, at the 
conclusion of Clémenceau’s address, leaves no room for doubting 
that the day of the Socialist party has not dawned yet. The 
majority in favor of the Minister numbered upwards of four hun- 
dred—one of the largest on record; and it appears evident that 
the Radical-Socialists, in spite of their name and programme, 
will follow the leadership of Clémenceau, not of Jaurés. 

The Minister of the Interior may have no exceptional title to 
the name of “ statesman ”—what man ever had who took office for 
the first time at the age of sixty-five ?—but he undoubtedly belies 
the notion that an ironist, with a tendency to point out, above all, 
the absurd or impossible sides of a policy, finds himself powerless 
the moment he has to meet the difficulties of government. M. 
Clémenceau’s weakness is probably to think government easy, and 
to regard as dunces some of his predecessors who plodded through 
the work he himself does offhand. But the light and easy manner 
which he has carried from literature into the exercise of power 
does not prevent his being a dexterous, keen-sighted and rather 
masterful Minister. To all intents and purposes, it is he and 
not M. Sarrien who is the head of the Cabinet, and he showed 
himself quite equal to the task on two difficult occasions, viz.: 
the general election, which he conducted with adroitness and a 
proper degree of cynicism, and the beginning of the session, when, 
as I have just said, he managed to rob M. Jaurés of his pro- 
gramme without committing himself to his methods. 

Since then he has gone to work, as he said he would, and has 
succeeded in passing an Income Tax Bill, which is a first step in 
the way of practical reforms. As a net result of two months’ 
parliamentary work it is remarkable, and more than has ever been 
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achieved in the same length of time. While the Bill was under 
discussion, the Old Age Pension Bill was gradually being brought 
into working order, and there is every reason to hope that this 
great democratic measure will henceforward be something better 
than a platform commonplace or a chapter of “ Utopia” in sta- 
tistics and figures. The long-despaired-of Bill enforcing a weekly 
holiday for workmen was also passed. The numberless difficul- 
ties attending its regular enforcement have not been cleared away 
yet by the Council of State, and may be, for many years to come, 
in the way of its general application; but, wherever those difficul- 
ties are not insuperable, the Act will be given a chance. It may 
be rather hard that a democracy should have had to wait so long 
for such preeminently democratic reforms, but there is comfort 
in the notion that a few weeks or months were sufficient to bring 
them into existence at last. M. Clémenceau may boast that, had 
it not been for him, they would probably be still looked upon as 
impossibilities by the very men in his majority who spoke of them 
as measures of the first importance. 

Improvement meaning expense, M. Clémenceau would be badly 
off if he were not supported by an able Minister of Finance. M. 
Poincaré happens to be the very man he wants. Like his col- 
league, M. Poincaré has a wider outlook than the ordinary poli- 
tician. He is a connoisseur in literature and philosophy, and an 
excellent writer. He is a sober, cool-headed orator, with a good 
deal of intellectual austerity under his graceful manner, and a 
sworn foe to vagueness and pretence. The habit of Ministers of 
Finance was to deny deficits, and dress up balances as much as 
appeared necessary to secure a favorable vote. M. Poincaré has 
given up the practice. On the eve of the election he owned to a 
deficit of over two hundred million francs; and he had nothing to 
say against the Old Age Pension Fund if the Chamber allowed 
him to raise yearly an extra sixty-five million francs where they 
could be found. 

This honest policy seems likely to exclude every other where 
politics are superseded by redistribution of property. At any 
rate, the Chamber must have realized that no other was possible, 
as there is no golden mean between Mr. Jaurés’s confiscations and 
M. Poincaré’s new taxes, and they have given the Minister full 
leave to scrape together his sixty-five millions as best he can. 
The task is not easy. The French have been overburdened ever 
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since they had to pay the Prussian war indemnity, and the chief 
danger to the Republic is a comparison that will often recur be- 
tween the light Budgets of the Second Empire and the heavy ones 
to which we have been accustomed since. The least addition to the 
taxes is often resented by the very classes in whose behalf it is 
made, and the common workman is well aware that his bread may 
depend on the millionaire’s indulgence in luxury. M. Poincaré 
seems to have partly succeeded in filling his exchequer without 
creating too much anxiety. There will be a duty on works of art 
and curios, and another—which, unfortunately, is only an antici- 
pation of the Income Tax Act—on exchange operations. More- 
over, M. Poincaré is going to seek two other sources of revenue in 
quarters likely to please the Socialists. Five thousand men of 
the Colonial troops will be disbanded, and the transfer of property 
through collateral inheritance will be liable to a duty of thirty 
per cent. instead of twelve. This means the complete absorption 
by the state of property, not in the direct line, within four gen- 
erations, and the Socialists could hardly demand a more stringent 
measure. It cannot be very popular, and M. Poincaré wound up 
the speech in which he demonstrated the necessity of this tax 
with a pathetic appeal to the patriotism of the taxpayers and a 
promise to establish a special scale in favor of smaller fortunes. 

All this is very clear. It seems evident that France, after being 
for some years dragged into the groove of the social and economic 
reforms which are the chief interest of cultivated men, from 
America to Germany and from England to Japan, is at present 
growing conscious of the advisability of this policy. 

But even this higher view of politics has its danger, and may be 
occasionally dimmed by old prejudices. It has been often said 
that the French nation cares much more for equality than for 
liberty, and the history of the past century certainly bears out 
the observation. When they speak of equality, the French un- 
fortunately nearly always mean levelling. The new departure we 
are witnessing may result, nay, must some day result, in better- 
ing the general conditions of life; but a high ideal does not always 
meet with its immediate reward, and prudence and wisdom should 
accompany it. So much has been said by the Socialists and echoed 
by the Radicals concerning the necessity of improving the condi- 
tion of the working classes, and, by hook or by crook, enlisting 
rich citizens in the work, that some capital has been frightened 
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out of France. M. Poincaré acknowledged the fact in the tribune. 
Several milliards have crossed the frontier, and will naturally be 
employed by Swiss, Belgian and Italian bankers in Swiss, Belgian 
and Italian enterprises. The threats of a more or less immediate 
nationalization of the French railways is sure to encourage a mi- 
gratory movement in the direction of American railways, which 
is, so far, more spoken of than really visible, but will become a 
fact the moment the capitalist who is not a professional financier 
becomes used to a foreign check-book. No purpose can be gained 
by impoverishing a country, and France is certainly ceasing to be 
the large bank with the millions of small safes that it used to be. 
The staunch Socialist is blind to these ominous symptoms, because 
his dream shows him countries always too large for their inhabit- 
ants, but a financier like M. Poincaré sees the danger and points 
it out with an outspokenness that hespeaks its seriousness. 

These are some hopeful signs that the French politician will 
become practical by dealing at last with practical affairs. The 
“ Matin” published some time ago an article in which M. Pelle- 
tan, the most obdurate of pure politicians, took a mischievous 
pleasure in showing that the Income Tax Act framed by the Min- 
ister of Finance was unworkable. But the public took this for what 
it was, literature, and paid much more attention to the articles 
devoted to the Custom House differences with Spain and Switzer- 
land, and to auother by M. Caillaux, in which this very able finan- 
cier and ex-Minister demonstrated that real disarmament is much 
more the suppression of underhand tariff wars than the reduction 
of some items.in the War Budget. Such a statement, only a year 
ago, would have been perfectly unintelligible to the newspaper 
reader, and we must be improving. Political peace will certainly 
help social wisdom, but wisdom has never been more necessary. 





WASHINGTON, August, 1906. 

Durine President Roosevelt’s temporary relief from the cares 
though not from the responsibilities of administration, the prin- 
cipal topics of political discussion in the Federal capital have 
been the impression made by Secretary Root on the Latin-Ameri- 
can peoples; the elaborate preparations made in many States 
to welcome Mr. William J. Bryan on his return from foreign 
parts; and the contest going on between the two chief political 
parties for the control of State Legislatures and Executives and 
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of the next Federal House of Representatives. There is no doubt 
that the success of Mr. Root’s visit to South America 
has transcended expectations. That the head of our State De- 
partment, justly regarded as Mr. Roosevelt’s principal adviser, 
should have traversed thousands of miles of ocean in a United 
States war-ship to meet personally and confer with the leaders 
of public opinion in Latin-American republics was rightly looked 
upon as an unprecedented compliment, deserving of the most 
cordial recognition. What might have proved, however, only an 
interesting interchange of courtesies seems likely to have a pro- 
found and lasting international significance. In Brazil, to be 
sure, the temper of the public men and of the people at large was 
known to be already favorable to the friendliest relations with 
the United States. We have never had any trouble with the 
Brazilians, either when they were the subjects of an empire, or 
since they have adopted a republican régime. As the descendants 
of Portuguese who have never loved the Spaniards, the Brazilians 
viewed with indifference or complacency the discomfiture of Spain 
in our recent contest with that Power, and, constituting as they do 
a strong and prosperous nation, thoroughly qualified to meet its 
obligations, they have no reason to resent the Roosevelt deduction 
from the Monroe Doctrine, which would impose upon us the duty 
of intervening, by the assumption of the revenue-collecting func- 
tion, between weak and indebted American commonwealths and 
their European creditors. There is another fact conducive to 
an amicable understanding, namely, that our country is the 
largest consumer of Brazil’s coffee, and one of the best customers 
for her hides and rubber. There was every reason, therefore, 
sentimental and commercial, why Mr. Root should look forward 
to a hearty, and even effusive, reception in the Brazilian capital. 
Whatever he may have hoped for, it was more than fulfilled. It 
is doubtful whether any visitor to Rio de Janeiro ever evoked, 
or could evoke, a more fervent and imposing demonstration of 
good-will. As festivity followed festivity during the days of his 
sojourn, he was made to feel that he, personally, and the country 
which he represented, possessed not only the esteem and respect, 
but the confidence, of the Brazilian people. That the confidence 
was well deserved he proved by a series of speeches well adapted 
to set forth the community of sentiment and interest welding to- 
gether American republics, and to allay misgivings, if any such 
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existed, concerning the possible wish of the United States. to 
assert a species of protectorate over less powerful neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere. In those speeches, freighted with good 
sense and instinct with sincerity, the Secretary seems to have 
builded better than perhaps he knew. Addressed primarily to 
Brazilians, they were made known by telegraph to Spanish- 
American capitals, and had an auspicious effect on the attitude 
of those cities toward the approaching American visitor. 

When Mr. Root’s tour was contemplated, it was pointed out 
that, while he was certain to be treated in Uruguay, Argentina 
and Chile with the ostensible civility due to his official station, he 
might be disappointed if he reckoned on a genuine and ardent ex- 
hibition of popular trust and liking toward a spokesman of the 
great republic of the North. Spanish-speaking Americans cannot 
help seeing in the United States the possessor of Florida and of the 
vast Louisiana Territory, which once belonged to Spain. They 
cannot but see in us the Power which less than sixty years ago 
deprived Mexico of Texas and California. With our resolve to 
give Cuba independence they could not but sympathize, but they 
would have been unfilial, could they have surveyed unmoved the 
quick and irresistible blows by which we forced their mother 
country to give up Porto Rico and the Philippines, and to drink 
to the dregs the cup of humiliation. In their case, moreover, 
there is no strong motive of commercial self-interest to counter- 
balance suspicion of our purposes. From Uruguay and Argentina 
we take some of their hides and wool, but their other products 
find our own commodities competitors in the British market. 
Then, again, it is precisely the feebler Spanish-American common- 
wealths that have most to dread from Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption 
that, in spite of the Monroe Doctrine, European creditors have 
a right to enforce upon American debtors by an appeal to arms 
the payment of debts arising out of contract. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
offer to avert possibly calamitous applications of that principle 
by interposing for the purpose of collecting customs revenue and 
apportioning it equitably between a defaulting debtor-republic 
and its European creditors could hardly be expected to impress 
the jurists of Montevideo and Buenos Aires, who uphold, and 
wish to see incorporated in international law, the doctrine that 
contractual obligations are not enforcible by a resort to war. For 
all these reasons, those familiar with the real feeling entertained 
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by Spanish-speaking Americans for the United States were dis- 
posed beforehand to regard with some uneasiness, if not anxiety, 
the prolongation of Mr. Root’s tour beyond Rio de Janeiro. Hap- 
pily, all such apprehensions have been belied, and the wisdom of 
the tour has been vindicated amply, for misunderstandings have 
been cleared away, and the bonds of friendship and fraternity have 
been riveted. 

How long the boom of Mr. Bryan for the next Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency will last, nobody pretends to pre- 
dict. It is certain that there are as yet no signs of its culmina- 
tion, much less of its collapse. State Convention after State Con- 
vention in the West has endorsed his candidacy. It is true, indeed, 
that these impressive proofs of present popular favor are given 
almost two years before the meeting of the Democratic National 
Convention, and are in no wise binding on that body. Mindful 
of this fact, some of Mr. Bryan’s more sagacious friends have 
expressed regret that he did not postpone his home-coming for 
about a twelvemonth. For by such a prolonged period of ab- 
sence he would lessen the ground for reproaching him with 
persistent office-seeking, would make the ultimate outpour of 
public sentiment in his favor seem more spontaneous, and—what 
is most important—would free himself from the temptation of 
posing as a national “ boss,” and interfering in local disputes. He 
has already made what, from a view-point of policy, should pos- 
sibly be accounted the mistake of calling upon Mr. Sullivan to 
resign the post of national committeeman for Illinois. Whether 
or no Mr. Bryan is right in holding the St. Louis Convention 
unjustified in seating the Hopkins-Sullivan delegation, it might 
have been judicious and expedient for him to wait and let that 
act be reversed and condemned by the Democracy assembled in 
convention two years hence. 

As regards this year’s political campaign, interest is settled 
mainly on the contests in Maine, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York. Nobody believes that the Republicans can be beaten 
in Massachusetts, inasmuch as the Stand-Patters, although they 
control the party organization, are astute enough to put forward 
again for the Governorship a tariff-revisionist. In Maine, except 
in the district represented in Congress by Mr. Charles E. Little- 
field, who is vehemently opposed by the Federation of Labor, 
the fight turned on the question whether prohibition of the 
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manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages should be expunged 
from the State Constitution, or allowed to remain in it. In Iowa 
some of the newspaper organs of the Stand-Patters, who were 
beaten by Governor Cummins the other day in the State Con- 
vention, are calling upon their readers to support the Democratic 
nominee. As between two revisionists, they say, they prefer the 
straight goods to blended. Enormous as was the plurality given 
by Iowa to Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 (upwards of 158,000), it is 
conceivable that the bolt of the Stand-Patters may acquire suf- 
ficient proportions to prevent the reelection of Governor Cum- 
mins. It was, we may recall, with the aid of many Republican 
votes, that a Democratic nominee, Mr. Horace Boies, was made 
Governor of Iowa some sixteen years ago. In Ohio, although no 
Governor is to be chosen this year, it will be worth while 
to note whether, in the election of other State officers, the 
Democracy’s candidates can obtain something like the plurality 
which their nominee for the Governorship secured in 1905 in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt had swept that common- 
wealth by more than 255,000 only a twelvemonth before. The 
situation in Pennsylvania is also interesting. ‘The Keystone 
State gave Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 the astounding plurality of 
505,000; yet only a twelvemonth later the Democratic nominee 
for State Treasurer was elected with the aid of the votes of Re- 
publican reformers. A similar fusion exists this year, only now 
it is a Republican reformer, Mr. Lewis Emery, who is endorsed 
by the Democrats for the Governorship. There is this difference, 
too, that, last year, the Prohibitionists were included in the 
coalition against the nominee of the regular Republican organiza- 
tion, while this summer they have brought out a candidate of 
their own. After all, however, the attention of the nation seems 
likely to be concentrated on the contest for the Governorship 
in the State of New York, which has often been doubtful in non-- 
Presidential years. At the hour when we write it seems certain 
that there will be three candidates in the field, namely, the nominee 
of the Republican Convention, who will be either Governor Hig- 
gins or Mr. Charles E. Hughes (who carried out the investiga- 
tion of life-insurance companies); Mr. W. R. Hearst, who will 
be put forward by his own organization, the Independence League ; 
and the nominee of the regular Democratic Convention, who, it 
now seems probable, will be Mr. William Travers Jerome. 
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Monpay, September 10. A Holiday for Capital. 

Houipays have ceased to be rare even in this workaday nation. 
Although still far behind England, where enforced leisure takes 
precedence over necessary toil, we nevertheless have to our credit 
the establishment of a sufficient number of days of recreation 
to arouse restiveness among the Puritanic shades, and 
scarcely a year passes without having added one to the accumu- 
lation. Of the distinctively national festal days, the Fourth of 
July continues to maintain its own, but Thanksgiving Day, for 
some unaccountable reason, has ceased to be held in observance 
outside of New England, and Fast Day has become a mere spectre 
of the past. Instead, we have universal recognition of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, while commemoration of Lincoln’s Birthday is 
becoming more and more general. In due time, Grant surely, 
Cleveland possibly, and Roosevelt, of course, will be accorded the 
tribute of appreciation already paid to their illustrious pred- 
ecessors. It is a curiously interesting and perhaps significant 
fact that our latest holiday, Labor Day, has already won a place 
in the first rank of general recognition, if not celebration. Theo- 
retically, if, as we believe, everybody in America does or ought to 
work, no holiday merits wider observance. Its peculiar significance 
lies in the fact that Labor Day has come to be regarded as a time 
of special recognition of those who toil with their hands. Really, 
therefore, it is by tacit assent a class holiday, since every one 
acknowledges that manual labor is but one of the factors of prog- 
ress in civilization. 

Having in mind the consideration due to the weaker partner or 
competitor, as the case may be, rright it not be well to set aside a 
holiday for downtrodden capital? This would afford the capital- 
ist an opportunity, now notable by its absence, for the expression of 
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his views. Just as on Labor Day the radical leader makes a point 

‘in his public utterance of emphasizing his conservatism, 80 
on Capital Day the possessor of vast accumulations might dwell, 
with convincing earnestness, upon his innate sympathy with 
his presumably less fortunate brethren, and point the way, for 
his associates, at any rate, to live better and broader lives. Under 
present conditions, the millionaire is at a disadvantage as 
contrasted with the spokesmen of the toilers. Politicians either 
disregard him entirely, or tolerate him only in secret conference. 
The newspapers indicate full appreciation of the fact that he is 
but as one to a hundred among readers, and even the ministers 
are disposed to yield to the allurements of popularity with the 
multitude. Instinctive regard for fair play would seem to warrant 
the making of an opportunity for a class which, though numerical- 
ly weak, is financially strong, and, after all, is essential to the 
prosperity and happiness of the community. Indeed, in serious- 
ness, we are convinced that the thought of extending consideration 
in some form to capital in this time of national perturbation need 
not be dismissed as necessarily idle. It probably is quite true that 
its most conspicuous representatives who have suffered serious dis- 
comfort during the past few years have received no more than their 
arrogance and intolerance merited; but there can be no question 
that the lesson has gone home and developed in them a spirit of 
reasonableness and an earnest desire to meet their rightful obliga- 
tions, as gratifying as it is novel. 

In common with the great majority of our countrymen, we have 
never felt and do not now feel any moral incumbency to safe- 
guard the interests of the very rich. They have proven themselves 
quite competent in the past to protect their own affairs, and there 
is no manifest indication that their cunning has departed. But 
the time will come, if indeed it has not already arrived, when 
all American interests should cooperate, for the common good, 
at least when rivalry with other countries is involved. 
It is right and necessary to correct abuses which have 
ensued inevitably from our exceptionally rapid material develop- 
ment, but it is not the part of wisdom to bestow upon foreigners 
an undeserved benefit in consequence. The recent declaration, 
for example, of the greatest, most successful and most widely 
known of our corporations, to the effect that its business abroad 
is being seriously injured by the continuance and virulence of 
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newspaper attacks at home, seems to us worthy of the serious at- 
tention of rational and patriotic citizens. The foreign trade won 
by our supremely capable corporations surely ensures in no small 
degree regular employment and wide-spread benefits to our own 
citizens. To deliberately check its growth, or to harass its man- 
agers unnecessarily in their efforts to hold and acquire the markets 
of the world, is action so foolish as to be almost criminal. The 
biting off of one’s nose for the mere purpose of spiting one’s face 
has never proven advantageous. Moreover, however we may de- 
plore those wrongful methods in domestic competition now in 
process of eradication, there is no reason why Americans at home 
should not rejoice, as the English people even glory, in the com- 
mercial triumphs of their countrymen abroad. For ourselves, 
somewhat timidly yet without serious apprehension, inasmuch 
as we lack political aspirations and have no intention of seeking 
pennies in great numbers through the publication of a lively news- 
paper, we have only God’s forgiveness to ask for saying that we are 
frankly proud of each and every great American corporation which 
has distanced its competitors in the commercial arena of the world. 
We do not believe in the morals, wisdom or efficiency of the estab- 
lished policy of our older English relatives of washing all of their 
dirty linen in private, but we do go so far as to insist upon the fa- 
tuity of stretching a clothes-line from Liverpool to Hong-kong for 
the information and delectation of our common rivals. In all cases 
and at all times, if this Nation is to endure, right must and shall 
prevail; but the attendant truth need not be overlooked that un- 
due, flagrant exploitation of wrong for the gratification and ad- 
vantage of competitors is, from a nationally commercial view- 
point, quite as harmful as failure to correct the evils themselves. 





Turspay, September 11. A Droning Young Socialist. 

“ Wuy I am a Socialist ” is an ancient title, under which many 
men, and women, too, of diverse minds have undertaken to en- 
lighten the world. Reasons “why,” as set down, have been so 
numerous and so various that an attempt at recapitulation would 
be futile, but we think we are safe in assuming that the basis has 
been invariably that most estimable quality commonly designated 
as “altruism.” But we have developed among us a new school 
of philosophy, whose expounders refuse to permit their unwilted 
intellects to be shackled by tradition. It is without appreciable 
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shock, therefore, that we are awakened by an explication whose 
chief characteristic, aside, of course, from its hidden merit, is 
its artless novelty. The expositor is one of the youngest of our 
teachers. His grandfather was a poor printer, who built up a 
great newspaper in the metropolis of the West, and died happy in 
the knowledge that he had bequeathed to his descendants an 
honored name and the wherewithal to carry forward the admirable 
work that he had so well begun in the service of the community. 
That the accumulation painfully acquired by him for the pur- 
pose of assuring the essential independence of his public journal 
would be regarded by any of his natural successors as a personal 
embarrassment doubtless never occurred to that simple mind. Yet 
such is the pitiable case, and the predicament in which the grand- 
son now finds himself is clearly set forth over his own signature in 
an article bearing the alluring caption, “ Confessions of a Drone.” 

When a rich and free-spoken young man, not known to be irrev- 
ocably averse to the fascinations of fame, raises aloft a banner 
such as that, one is apt to sit up and contemplate with pleasurable 
anticipation the possible advent of a Rousseau or, at least, a George 
Moore. But our earnest young friend really has little to confess. 
Speaking “as a type, not as myself the individual,” he states 
that he has an income of between ten and twenty thousand dollars 
a year; he spends all of it; he does no work; he produces nothing. 
Once upon a time, he served as a reporter for the newspaper 
created by his grandfather and earned fifteen dollars a week. For 
some reason not given, this occupation developed unsatisfactory 
features, and so he became a “ type.” As such he now appears be- 
fore an unenlightened public primarily as an expositor of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and incidentally as a horrible example. Al- 
truism finds no abiding-place in his creed. His difficulty lies 
wholly in dissatisfaction because he is not obliged to work for 
a living, and because others receive more than they earn. Some 
time ago, there was another Teacher, often spoken of as a Social- 
ist, whose advice was sought by a young man in very much the 
same position as our melancholy drone. The mind of that young 
man, too, was troubled and he sought a remedy. The answer is 
found in Matthew xix, 21: “ Go and sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor.” It is a simple solution, and one quite as efficacious to- 
day as it was nineteen hundred years ago. Human nature under- 
goes little change from the wear of time. That young man also 
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went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions, and, we dare 
say, he too became a type and continued to drip bitter tears upon 
coupon-clipping scissors. 

We would not ask so much of our ingenuous philosopher as 
the Saviour required of his predecessor. The most we would ven- 
ture to suggest to him is that he unite his capital and energy, 
cease to be a type and do something worth while. He owes that 
much at least to the memory of the grandfather who toiled earnest- 
ly, though mistakenly, to make a wider opportunity for an addle- 
pated descendant. Our droning Socialist need feel no apprehen- 
sion of the failure of such a union. All the requisites are at his 
command. He has money for use and a craving for toil. Brains 
he can buy in the open market. 

WEDNESDAY, September 12. English and American Men. 

It is so seldom that what we occasionally speak of with a touch 
of pride as “ the American spirit ” evokes from foreigners expres- 
sions other than sarcastic, that an exceptional reference is worthy 
of note. Such an one appears, in connection with a study of Mark 
'wain’s work, in that excellent English journal called “The 
Outlook,” which makes the following admirable expression of 
apparently genuine appreciation: 


“Mark Twain has probably been read by multitudes of us who have 
never really come within range of the author’s personality, that strange 
mingling of misanthropy and charity, coolness and enthusiasm, which 
makes the man cynic and crusader by turns, so that he stands out as the 
most eminent scoffer in a scoffing nation, and, at the same time, as the 
supreme American example of the kind of disposition which provides 
us here with pro-Boers, pro-Zulus, and other much-abused and earnest 
children of the race of Barebone. LHve’s Diary might be called some 
harsh names by different kinds of mental invalid; but nobody who used 
words correctly could call it frivolous on laying it down. Its writer 
is one of the least frivolous men living. The morals and religion of 
this iconoclast are tougher plants than will readily grow in the minds 
of a later generation. They were sown in the heroic age of the United 
States, before the discovery of the West and before the vast invasions 
from Europe, days when there seemed to be something stirring within 
the nation that meant greatness as well as size and wealth; when the 
American problem, of which the bare conditions are now seen to be 
scarcely yet laid down, seemed already to be visibly working itself out 
on the lines ordained. Those hardy spiritual qualities are more or less 
visible in every extravaganza from Mark Twain’s pen, and not least 
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so in this short piece and in the Hatracts from Adam’s Diary, published 
some years ago. He has despaired of men, but never of Christian morals, 
democratic principles or women.” 


To those who continue to read the autobiography begun in this 
REviEw, the accuracy of this appreciation will become increas- 
ingly apparent. In the next number, for instance, will be 
found a striking illustration of the author’s undying faith in the 
goodness of womankind. This “determination to idealize woman 
at the expense of man,” as “ The Outlook” puts it, “has always 
been one of the most American things about Mark Twain. The 
conception, present ali through this little book, of man as the 
gross materialist, with no sense of beauty and no faintest stirring 
of the artistic impulse, both of which are regarded as in the 
nature of woman, is an American conception. It probably corre- 
sponds to the facts of American life, but it would be hard to make 
out a case for it from the general history of our species.” We 
are not sure that materialism is peculiar to the American among 
Anglo-Saxons. Certainly, brutality is not, and there is room for 
argument respecting vulgarity, despite the pretensions of an 
aristocracy untutored except in manners. But acrimonious dis- 
cussions based solely upon assertion are profitless. So long as 
every one concerned is satisfied with his own doings, there is no 
occasion for fretful argument. If Englishmen consider it the 
part of wisdom to belittle their women, and American men see 
fit to idealize theirs, what cause for complaint have any except 
those objectively affected ? 





Tuurspay, September 13. Permanence of a Helpful Pastime. 

A soMEWHAT distinguished commentator upon current events 
is distressed by what he terms the “ hypertrophy of golf.” What 
he means to say, in plain English, is that the recent improvements 
introduced, represented in particular by rubber balls and long- 
handled clubs, may make proficiency so easy as to impair the 
present interest in the game. As an example confirming his 
apprehension, he notes that professionals nowadays find no diffi- 
culty in circling the longest courses with less than seventy strokes. 
This to our critic’s mind means the likelihood of changing golf 
to mere cross-country pedestrianism, and he longs for a recur- 
rence of the good old days when “ the putting of little balls into 
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little holes with instruments very ill-adapted to that purpose” 
was more onerous. It would be a pity, indeed, if the fears of our 
friend should be realized, even in a minor degree. Golf has ceased 
to be a fad. It has become an institution of very great value to 
the community. It affords practically the only sane recreation 
for men of middle age, who stand most in need of open air and 
moderate exercise. It is upon this class, not upon professionals 
or limber boys who perform marvellous feats, that the permanence 
of the pastime depends; and, despite the forebodings noted, we 
are convinced from experience and observation that this reliance 
has a substantial basis. No invention as yet has been wrought 
that can effect a material improvement in the quality of golf 
played by one who has passed his fortieth birthday. Constant 
practice and strict attention to the unsatisfying merit of accuracy 
may improve the performance of such an one to the extent of 
from five to ten strokes, but no more. With the passing of years, 
one becomes staid physically as well as mentally and morally. 
We venture the assertion that even with the aid of the modern im- 
provements, the number of strokes required by a very large 
majority of middle-aged men who indulge in the pastime regularly, 
is nearer one hundred and ten than ninety. To them the inven- 
tion of the rubber balls and the long handles was, and continues 
to be, a happy circumstance, relieving somewhat the discourage- 
ment attending the inevitable recognition of the bitter truth that 
exceptional proficiency could not thereafter be attained. So far 
as we have been able to perceive, the game has lost none of those 
exasperating features which constitute its chief charm ; nor is there 
any lack of competitive joy among the wise who have come to 
recognize the desirability of restricting their associations on the 
links to those of their own limited capacity. We are happy, 
therefore, to dispute the assertion that this boon to middle-age 
is in danger of impairment; and, as evidence of the accuracy of 
our conclusion, we would not hesitate for an instant to accept a 
truthful account of the personal experiences of the obviously 
middle-aged commentator whose mind is troubled. 





Fripay, September 14. The Farm and Prosperity. 

THE time to look ahead is when there is no apparent neces- 
sity for doing so, because then only can the benefit of clear vision 
and calm judgment be obtained. It is well, therefore, for us 
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Americans, now in the days of our abundance and prosperity, to 
reflect, not with the pessimism of dire foreboding, but with the 
sagacity of prudence, upon the certainties and probabilities of the 
immediate future. That individually we have become spend- 
thrifts we well know, but we are comforted by the thought that 
for the many there is an admixture of good with the evils even of 
improvidence. Moreover, it seldom happens that segregated error 
exacts a general penalty. 

The serious question is whether, as a people or a Nation, we are 
making such provision as lies within our power, and as it is, of 
course, our manifest duty to make, for the future. Mr. James J. 
Hill, to whose far-sight is due his notable achievement as a con- 
structor of railways, thinks not. The country, he declares, is not 
only living upon but exhausting its material capital, especially 
in taking from the earth, in increasingly large quantities, the coal 
and iron which cannot be replaced, while simultaneously neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the soil whose productivity may be replen- 
ished indefinitely. Fifty years hence, says Mr. Hill, with the 
authority of an expert, the better part of our coal will have been 
consumed and iron will have become a precious metal. How 
then, he pertinently inquires, are the two hundred millions of 
human beings who will then inhabit the United States to be fed 
and clothed? The requirements will then be twice as great as now 
and the capacity of earning from industrial occupations reduced 
substantially, if not indeed to a minimum. 

This contrast, if one be able to comprehend its full significance, 
is sufficiently portentous, but even so it does not present the com- 
plete picture. A yet graver menace Mr. Hill detects in the 
steady and rapid decrease, amounting to hundreds of millions 
in a decade, in the values of farming lands and buildings. In brief, 
the exhaustible source of our wealth is being utilized under 
enormous pressure, while that which may be replenished in- 
definitely is being permitted to wither away. To avert the 
rude awakening sure to ensue from the spectacle, now often 
beheld upon a smaller scale in England, of millions walking 
the streets and demanding, not charity, but work, the only way 
seems to lie in concentration of endeavor to encourage such scien- 
tific cultivation of the soil as has lifted France into the first 
position of stable prosperity. The haphazard character of our 
present agricultural methods is indicated by the fact that our 
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yield per acre is barely one-third that of Belgium or even England. 
Moreover, farming, although the most healthiul of occupations 
and productive of the truest independence, has yielded to the 
allurements of gregariousness and ceased to be attractive. 
The first counteractive step proposed by Mr. Hill is the estab- 
lishment by the Federal government of a model farm in every 
agricultural county in the Union, in the hope, not only of re- 
viving interest in the pursuit which has ever been the back- 
bone of human existence, but also of producing direct, tangible 
results. 

Deep-seated repugnance to the practice of paternalism in 
any form would ordinarily induce us to turn a deaf ear to such 
a proposal, but the manifest gravity of the situation so plainly 
depicted surely wins for this one a clear title to serious con- 
sideration. In any case, it possesses a peculiar appeal in the 
fact that it savors of constructive rather than of regulative and 
revolutionary statesmanship, such as is now affected by conspicu- 
ous leaders of the great political parties. Comfort is found in the 
estimate that the application of enlightened methods to the till- 
age of the land now actually available, without reclamation from 
the wilderness of a single acre, would meet the needs of more 
than six hundred millions of people. But possession without utili- 
zation suffices only for folly. Wisdom searches the horizon with 
far-seeing eyes and permits no moment, seemingly auspicious for 
the making of provision for the future, to flit by unheeded. 





Saturpay, September 15. Mr. Brisbane’s Eulogy of Mr. Hearst. 

It is now, we believe, a demonstrable fact that there is in the 
flesh such a person as William Randolph Hearst. Until com- 
paratively recently there was ground for suspicion that there 
really existed only a name, which in due time would find its 
proper place, not on the pages of commonplace biography, but in 
books of mythology. Record was made of the fact that forty-three 
years ago a son was born to George and Phoebe Hearst, and that 
he was named and probably christened William Randolph. It was 
also known that a tall young man answering to the name flitted 
furtively through a few of the class-rooms of Harvard College. 
There was a rumor to the effect that the same individual managed 
a newspaper in San Francisco, subsequently purchased the rem- 
nant of a journal in New York, and established similar vehicles 
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of expression in other cities. It was also certain that the name 
had appeared upon political ballots as representing a candi- 
date for Congress, although at the time there was a general 
supposition that the purchase-price of such appearance had been 
paid for another. From time to time, also, often simultaneously 
with time-honored accounts of the apparition of sea-serpents be- 
fore the eyes of trustworthy sailors, there came reports of 
physical manifestations at one place or another of this curiously 
elusive personality, but the number of witnesses able and willing 
to testify was so small, and believed generally to be so much in- 
fluenced by pecuniary considerations, that the suspicion that a 
mere spectre was represented by the name continued to seem well 
grounded, until about a year ago. Then all doubts were set at 
rest by the actual appearance of a live, breathing individual in 
the act of making a speech in support of his own candidacy for 
political preferment. But the mere disproving of the illusion 
was not sufficiently conclusive to make it certain that the being 
was really human and not, perhaps, after all, only a force. Hap- 
pily, the perplexing question is definitely and authoritatively re- 
solved in this Review by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the brilliant 
Socialistic teacher of primary truths and falsehoods, who finds his 
audience among the readers of the Hearst newspapers. A study 
of the article clearly indicates that there is a dual personality. 
There is, undoubtedly, a physical being, because Mr. Brisbane 
describes him; but the description is really incidental. It is as 
a force, after all, that Hearst is considered by Mr. Brisbane. 
As such, therefore, we are bound to regard him, although a brief 
glance at the personal ingredient of the composition may not 
be amiss. 

Frankly, we are disposed to think that we could have made out 
a better case than Mr. Brisbane has achieved for his friend. Cer- 
tain ambitions are common to the great majority of men. One 
likes to be well regarded by his fellows, and to reap the benefits 
of social recognition by his equals and superiors. The spirit of 
caste is still strong in the breasts of inheritors of good names and 
great riches. That Mr. Hearst should have deliberately set 
aside these advantages, we consider to have been of itself dis- 
tinctly creditable. That he should have hazarded his large fortune 
upon an attempt to develop his aims is sufficient evidence of his 
daring, if not, indeed, of his moral courage. That he should now 
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glory in the fact that his associations are practically confined to 
those who are in.a large measure dependent upon him, indicates 
an innate power of peculiar intensity. That he should have driven 
his adventurous enterprises to a consummation successful from the 
view-points of both commercialism and desired notoriety speaks 
well for his indefatigability. That, without protest, he should 
have permitted the public to infer that his achievements rest 
chiefly upon the mental activities of his associates indicates his 
breadth and freedom from the curse of jealousy. That he should 
never have forfeited the loyalty of a single one of his capable asso- 
ciates evinces a praiseworthy kindliness of disposition. That he 
should have held, throughout his adventures, the essential and un- 
swerving support of a proud, high-minded, and conservative 
mother is a fact of which any man might well be proud. Herein 
we have touched upon evidences of the possession by Mr. Hearst, 
the individual, of admirable qualities which make a pleasing im- 
press upon a fair mind. 

But there is another and a very dark side of Hearst the force, 
which literally engulfs these manifestations. Desire of accom- 
plishment, courage, generosity to one’s helpers, industry, persist- 
ence, kindliness—all fade into insignificance in the absence of the 
one supreme element of true manhood. The closest scrutiny 
of Mr. Brisbane’s enthusiastic eulogy does not reveal a 
solitary reference to character or methods. A single note 
runs through the entire eulogium—success, for whatever mo- 
tive, good or base, by whatever means, right or wrong 
—success! Mr. Brisbane has caught and set down, we believe 
with precision, the actuating spirit. There is no reason to 
doubt that an intelligent force, such as Hearst has proven him- 
self to be, should be able to comprehend moral responsibility. We 
must assume, therefore, that he deliberately spurns to recognize it. 
The key-note of his journalism is assault. At times the object 
richly deserves stern rebuke; at times, not. It matters not to 
Hearst. Guilty and innocent, right and wrong suffer alike. 
Brutality is the sole requirement of the onslaught. Apology, 
retraction, correction are words unknown to the Hearst school of 
journalism. Is it surprising that Mr. Brisbane could find no 
more to say of the character of the energy? 

“ Hearst,” says his eulogist, is “ the greatest creator of intelli- 
gent dissatisfaction that this country has seen.” This may or may 
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not be correct. There was another journalist, of the name of Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison, who instigated revolt against oppression, but 
nobody ever questioned the purity of his motives, the disinterest- 
edness of his action, or the nobility of his soul. Could Mr. Bris- 
bane say as much of Hearst? Surely he must perceive the dis- 
tinction between appealing to the latent good, and the smoulder- 
ing evil, in human breasts. “ Hearst is intensely practical.” 
Indeed, yes. He rails at trusts, and tries to build one; 
he denounces political corruption, while squandering money for 
delegates; he objects to bossism, yet aspires to autocracy; he 
beseeches favors from a great political party, and then betrays 
it; he shamelessly trades with the very men whom he has de- 
nounced as political and personal criminals; he abruptly ceases 
to attack one whom he has branded a scoundrel in the 
hope of winning that one’s evil influence to gratify his 
own ambition; he professes with his lips individualism 
and Americanism, while in his newspapers he preaches 
confusion and communism. 

Such a condition surely would justify a severe arraignment of 
any offender, but for reasons frankly noted we feel no call to in- 
dulge in harsh treatment of Mr. Hearst, the individual. Never- 
theless it is fitting and indeed a manifest duty, in connection with 
the publication of Mr. Brisbane’s eulogy, to set down calmly and 
dispassionately the simple facts respecting Hearst, the force. 
They are substantially as follows: As a journalist, though 
keen, enterprising, and resourceful, he is a burning dis- 
grace to the craft; as a politician, though shrewd and 
at times even sagacious, he is no more scrupulous than the 
basest of those whom he has stigmatized as criminals; as a par- 
tisan, though earnest and efficient in appealing to the masses, he 
is a traitor; as an office-holder, he is preeminent in shameful neg- 
lect of his duties; as an agitator, his delight consists in revelling 
in the incitement of evil passions; as a dual personality, though 
possessed of many engaging qualities, he is so utterly devoid of 
character, so unsteady in even his own recklessness, so faithless to 
his professed ideals, so scornfully disregardful of moral responsi- 
bility, so addicted to detestable practices in efforts to gratify his 
ambitions, so sinfully persistent in stirring the caldron of dis- 
content, envy, and hatred, as to be a living and glaring reproach to 
American civilization. 
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Monpay, September 17. Author and Critic. 


HapPIity, there is no absolute standard of excellence in either 
creative or critical writing; one mind’s meat is another’s poison ; 
all virtually depends upon the point of view. Obviously, Mrs. 
Willcox, who analyzes Mrs. Deland’s “ Awakening of Helena 
Richie” in this Review, stands fixedly upon a pedestal of emo- 
tional strenuosity. The modern Russian novel is her model. She 
prefers “underlying chasms” to mere “surface pageants of 
pleasantness,” and “surging, black waters of mortal anguish ” to 
“ graceful skimming over the laughing surfaces of life.” Hence 
her dissatisfaction with Helena, to our mind surely the most 
pathetic, and in some respects the finest, feminine character in 
fiction since Hester. But to our critic her appeal is faint, her 
consciousness is too elementary, the leading back of her bruised 
and sullied soul by the hand of a little child is not deep enough 
to make a serious impression. To the prophet Isaiah the method 
seemed peculiarly touching, and the ultimate effect foretold by 
him surely has not lacked impressiveness. It is “ conventional,” 
we admit, in the sense that the number of bruised and sullied 
souls thus led back is countless, but wherein does an “ innocuous 
view of morality” apply? ‘That restive spirits should chafe at 
the fetters of conventional morals we can understand, because 
there are and in the nature of things can be no other morals. To 
advocate unconventionality in morals is to uphold immorality 
itself. But why “innocuous,” in a disparaging sense? Surely, a 
harmless is preferable to a harmful view of even despised ethics. 
There is no bigotry in Mrs. Deland and no lack of breadth in 
Dr. Lavendar. Both breathe compassion and sweet reasonable- 
ness without denying that sin must reap its just penalty. Helena 
was no Isolde; in “ surging, black waters of mortal anguish ” she 
would have uttered one plaintive cry and gone down to oblivion 
—and rest. Instead, she was required to live and suffer, as she 
had loved, to the limit of her restricted capacity. Her punish- 
ment, therefore, was fit. That she was weak and commonplace, 
and incidentally in consequence doubly appealing, affords no 
reason for censure. It is not necessary that the heroine of a 
tragedy should be eternally wretched, or even perpetually con- 
scious of the tragedy itself. The dawning of a sense of moral 
calamity upon a shallow nature is Mrs. Deland’s theme, and it 
was the very indifference of character complained of that drew 
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most heavily, though most successfully, upon her artistic re- 
sources. It is a “sectional” novel, yes; so is the Russian. The 
former’s emotion is reserved; the latter’s exuberant; we prefer 
the one, Mrs. Willcox the other. Happily, as we remarked at the 
outset, there is room for all—even for critics, if such there be, 
who, in stress of severe application, necessarily adopt the self- 
same “skimming-over” process which in others they find so 


deplorable. 


Tuespay, September 18. The American Boy. 


It seems to us that the quality of the boy now growing up 
in this country is peculiarly fine. He is not only less obstrep- 
erous and egotistical, but clearer and cleaner minded than the lad 
of twenty years ago. His advance physically will be manifest 
to any one who will compare the figures in a class photograph 
of to-day with those of yesterday. He is taller, straighter, better- 
featured, finer-haired, handsomer and more like a thoroughbred 
in every way. The exercise to which much of this improvement is 
attributable may be no more zealous, but it seems to be less 
spasmodic, more consistent and better adapted to its true pur- 
pose. As an inevitable sequence, his habits have become more 
regular, improving in turn his manners. Altogether, he has 
become attractive, partially in what he might resent being called 
a girlish sense, as the effect of his greater delicacy, but chiefly in 
a purely masculine way, since in point of reality he was never 
before so manly or so scrupulous of his personal honor. His 
mother is the one chiefly responsible for this happy evolution. 
Thirty years ago, her prototype donned a cap and became frankly 
middle-aged at marriage. From that day the principal feature 
of her personal appearance, her figure, ceased to interest her 
especially, and at forty she was satisfactory to a degree as a 
mother but utterly worthless as a comrade and a helper. To- 
day, at forty-five she is her daughter’s equal in appearance, and 
usually, we believe, her superior in the possession of that myste- 
rious, indefinable, yet peculiarly fascinating, quality known 
as “charm.” She has not only maintained, but enhanced, her 
attractiveness by growing with, as well as for, her children. It 
is this daily association from babyhood with her to whom instinct 
accords earliest reverence that has refined the boy. The father 
may have been no less congenial as a comrade, but circumstances 
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have minimized in a comparative sense his helpfulness as a friend. 
Himself the product of a generation less carefully trained, and 
possessing the self-satisfaction of personal success, he is unable 
to perceive the desirability of a change in method tending to 
broaden development. Hence his patronizing attitude, his dis- 
position to continue to treat as a child the son rapidly approach- 
ing manhood. It is the mother, persisting in being a girl, who is 
glad to be regarded and treated by the boy as an intellectual equal. 
To her, therefore, belongs the credit of a transformation which 
we believe to be clearly .perceivable, and which bodes the greatest 
good to this vast American organism which soon will require the 
finest mental and moral fibre yet demanded by civilization. 





WEDNESDAY, September 19. Cuba and Colonies. 

PLAINLY now it is but a question of time, and apparently a 
short time at that, when the United States will be obliged to 
undertake the government of Cuba. The sooner the inevitable 
happens, the better it will be, in our judgment, for all concerned. 
No valid objection can be made as yet upon the ground that we 
have not kept faith. Not only has our Government maintained an 
attitude of strict disinterestedness, but our people have manifested 
a spirit of helpfulness by investing many millions of dollars in 
Cuban plantations, mines and railways. These investments, as 
well as others made by residents of England and Spain, are 
specifically entitled to protection, under our promise made, not 
only to Cuba, but to the entire world, at the time of the settle- 
ment of the Spanish-American war. Humanity makes a yet 
stronger demand. Ouba must not again be permitted to suffer 
a long period of internal strife and the consequent devastation. 
Every observer now recognizes that intervention will be essential to 
the fulfilment of the responsibility we assumed, and apparently 
the administration is making the requisite preparations. The 
question is no longer one of fact but of method. What shall be 
the ultimate status of Cuba in relation to the United States? 
is the problem to be solved. Obviously, if unable to maintain 
order, she is, despite her great resources, unfit to exercise the 
prerogatives of Statehood. Indeed, she could hardly be admitted 
as a territory, while her peaceable neighbor, Porto Rico, continues 
to oceupy her present anomalous position. It is a pity, but we 
fear a fact, however deplorable, that Congress must devise some 
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practicable method of assuring to our outlying possessions, if 
such they must eventually be termed, stable and competent gov- 
ernments. Mere protectoracy could not endure for long. The 
method is too antiquated and too complex to prove satisfactory or 
beneficial to the parties in interest. At present we have a Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico designated by the President, a Governor- 
General and Chief Justice in the Philippines serving under the 
Secretary of War, a tentative territorial arrangement in Hawaii, 
and a vague reliance upon faith that the Almighty will care for 
his children, as the safeguard of the inhabitants of uncounted 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The indefinite continuance of this shiftless and systemless ar- 
rangement is intolerable from any conceivable standpoint. The 
only solution seems to be the frank recognition of the responsibili- 
ties that have been assumed or forced upon us, and the establish- 
ment of a colonial organization, the head of which, as a member 
of the Cabinet, will exercise an authority similar to that of the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies in Great Britain. It is a serious 
undertaking, teeming with the possibilities of political danger and 
international strife, thereby necessitating the maintenance, for 


many years at any rate, of a great Navy, in order to avoid open 
or secret alliances with other Powers; but there seems to be no 
escape from the apparent decree of destiny. If, then, we are 
driven to the reluctant conclusion that it must be done, let it be 
done as quickly as intelligent performance will permit, with the 
greatest attainable freedom from the trammels of partisanship 
in a task of such magnitude as to demand real unity of action. 














STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 





Wui_e Little Rock is a capital city, the seat of government of the State of Arkansas, 
it is essentially different from the average capital city of the United States, in that legis- 
lative matters and affairs of state are by no means the acme of the city’s life or the chief 
source of public interest. Little Rock is pre-eminently a city of trade and commerce, 
the busy houses of commerce and the large and numerous plants of industrial activity 
making the city not only unusually attractive to men of affairs, but giving a snap to 
the general life that spells prosperity in a most emphatic manner. It is a typical Ameri- 
can city, and, while largely peopled with Southern people, it bears more the stamp of a 
Western municipality than a city of the South. In stating that the city is given over to 
business, it should not be understood that the attractions of modern home life are ne- 
glected, as it is a matter of history that more of the citizens own homes than in any other 
city of equal population in the country; there are excellent free schools, numerous col- 
leges, many churches, clubs, etc., and an example of the thoughtfulness is shown by the 
new Young Men’s Christian Association building recently finished at a cost of $100,000, 
a high-school edifice costing the same, the new hotel costing $350,000, and the union depot 
in course of erection and to cost $500,000. All these, in addition to the State Capitol, to 
cost when finished more than $1,000,000. The commerce of the city, supported by 
numerous lines of railway and a navigable river, is increasing with astonishing rapidity 
as the state develops. The aggregate commerce last year amounted to about $85,000,070, 
and in addition to the regular commercial houses was supplemented by the output of 
half a dozen cotton-seed oil-mills, numerous furniture factories and other industrial 
plants. The city being located in the geographical center of the state, it draws its growth 
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in population from all sections, and the entire state contributes to its commerce. Ther 
is ample banking capital, the number of financial institutions having increased dur. 

the past three years from six to sixteen, and the custom of borrowing in the East to 
handle the cotton crop has been abandoned. The entire state is now dotted with 
banks where a few years ago the finances were looked after by prominent merchants 
in the respective towns. The heart of Little Rock’s commerce is the Board of Trade. a 
sturdy, vigorous and progressive commercial organization. It is one of the few in- 
stitutions of the kind owning its home, and its membership, in the hundreds. is composed 
of the leaders in all the walks of life in Little Rock. A word regarding its methods af- 
fords a good idea as to Little Rock’s business. It has a corps of working committees in- 
cluding wholesale merchants, entertainment grain cotton, ete. The wholesale merchants 
committee has its secretary. and its affairs are so systematized that every business-man is 
invited officially twice each year to visit the local market and the Board of Trade pays 
the transportation expenses of all whose bills amount to not less than $500 during each 


‘and every visit. The entertainment committee looks after the matter of conventions, 


and once each year gives an excursion of Little Rock merchants to a different section of 
the trade territory where old customers are met and new ones made. The grain com- 
mittee has one chief inspector and two assistants and has adopted rules and regulations 
in line with those of the boards of trade in other cities. The cotton committee is in ses- 
sion daily. and has control of the cotton market a sub-committee on quotations being 
appointed monthly. Its daily report is made a part of the Daily Bulletin of the cotton 
exchanges in both New York and New Orleans. There is also an official broker, with 
an Office in the auditorium of the Board. with private wires and who posts the quotations 
continuously during the hours of business. This year it is expected that the state will 
produce about 1,000,000 bales of cotton fully one half of which will be handled in this 
city. There are buyers here not only from the European countries. but the Orient as 
well, and our oil-mills are heavy exporters of cotton-seed oil. Estimating this year’s 
crop at one million bales, and ten cents as the price, this crop alone is worth $50,000,000, 
and to this should be added $6,500,000 for seed sold to the mills, making a total of $56,- 
500,000. So much for cotton as treated in its relation to the commerce of this city. To 
this should be added the fruit business, the lumber business, coal, bauxite, zinc, soap- 
stone and fullers’ earth, all being contributors to the city’s growth and commercial im- 
portance. While figures are recognized generally as dry reading to the layman, they 
are decidedly interesting to the man of business, and hence we present the following illus- 
tration of certain lines of business for the year ending the Ist of August, 1906: 
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The following comparative figures showing the increase in the business of the clear- 
ing-house will demonstrate more forcibly than words the rapid development of the 
city’s commerce: 
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The varied altitude of this state brings to the doors of Little Rock the products of 
ten degrees of latitude, and every textile fiber used in the arts is grown in Arkansas. 
Timber is one of our greatest sources of wealth, and we have 129 species of native wood, 
many of which rank very high. The ash is an example, which is in demand all over the 
world, so great being its value that it is used in the manufacture of boat-oars for the 
navies of the world. The State Capitol is being built of Arkansas marble, the court- 
house of Arkansas granite, and our streets are paved with Arkansas asphalt. A few 
miles west of Little Rock are vast coal-fields, while near the city are beds of bauxite, 
soapstone and kaolin, as well as mountains of granite and undeveloped quarries of slate. 

Little Rock in area covers about 12 square miles, not including the north side of the 
river, a separate city—Argenta by name—nor Fort Logan H. Roots, a government army- 
post on the mountain overlooking beth cities and commanding a vast scope of country. 
Little Rock, while in the center of the state, is also on the dividing-line between the 
mountainous country to the west and the alluvial lands extending east to the great 
Mississippi River. There are 300 miles of opened streets, 200 of which are improved; 
health is the best in any of the cities at which government troops are stationed, the 
elevation above tidewater in the city being 440 feet, while outside the city limits there 
are points from 50 to 60 feet higher. The city owns its lighting plant, has a paid fire 
department, two telephone companies, a large water company, a heating company and one 
of the best street-railway systems in the United States. There are 1922 business con- 
cerns in Little Rock (including Argenta), and the number of travelling salesmen is 227. 
Closely operating and co-operating with the Board of Trade is the Merchants’ Freight 
Bureau, under the management of an expert railroad freight official, who handles the 
freight problems of the business community. The Board of Trade will not only cheer- 
fully answer all requests for literature relating to the city, but when postage is enclosed 
will send free samples of the celebrated Arkansas Valley cotton, which has taken world 
premiums wherever exhibited. Address The Board of Trade, Little Rock, Ark. 


REAL ESTATE. 





As the farm is tilled so is the promise of the city fulfilled. The country begets the 
town and imparts impetus to the city. The importance of the business center depends 
entirely upon the animal, vegetable and mineral resources of its surrounding territory. 
Environment is the greatest factor in the equation of municipal as well as of individual 
success, and by that token alone is the future of Little Rock, the capital city of the 
State of Arkansas, insured. Under the same corollary may Little Rock be said to be 
peculiarly the “City of Now.” In its early beginnings rural Arkansas developed very 
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slowly. For years King Cotton held full sway, and even his domain covered less than 
twenty per cent. of the total acreage. The remainder, heavily timbered, widely under- 
laid with valuable minerals or surfaced with a soil of unquestionable virtue, awaited a 
more evenly balanced ratio of population to acreage. The major portion of the state 
was a mammoth interrogation-point. Only three years ago it was not known that the 
broad prairies to the east of the city would grow rice greater in quantity per acre and 
finer in quality than the product of any other rice-producing section of America. A few 
years prior to that time the fruit-hills to the north, south and west, and the general 
farming soils of their paralleling valleys, were practically unknown quantities ; their vast beds 
of coal, iron, graphite, manganese, fullers’ earth, marbles, chalks, kaolin, gypsum, granites 
and aluminum were unexploited; their wealth of timber, pine and hardwood unexplored. 

As a result the business dawn of Little Rock came on very gradually. The capital 
of a great state as a city of opportunity was like the top of a stile. There was not much 
width in which to operate. The success-seeker might go one way and be inside the 
fence; he might go the other, and reach the outside, but no matter which direction he 
took his course led him down the steps instead of up. Then, in 1900, came the first ray 
of activity gleaming along the newly laid rails of the Rock Island, which opened the 
way from the East to the West. The coal was released, the timber was released, and 
thousands of farms were redeemed from the forest. Commercial day was at hand, and 
business and real-estate markets took on an activity that gave ordinary activity the 
semblance of retrogression. To the city business or residence lot a value was immedi- 
ately attached that corresponded a little more nearly to its real worth. Gradually the 
business section encroached upon the residence section, and, as the population increased 
from thirty-eight thousand to the present total of more than sixty thousand, cramped 
conditions became more and more evident. There had been suburbs \previously, but 
the accent was on the “sub.”” Now the demand for suburban property became more 
and more insistent. First the east side filled up; then additions were plotted on the 
south stretching away over the beautiful and healthful plateaus of what is to-day the 
southwestern corner of the city, and on the west covering the heights along the river. 

Factories, too, were attracted by the wealth of raw material so easily obtainahie. 
But the factory era, next to that of municipal improvement, is the latest. There is still 
room for many factories of widely varied description—handle, wagon and other wood- 
working plants, cotton mills, saw mills, grist mills, rice mills, mills that grind and mills 
‘that spin, for the resources of the state still latent greatly exceed those which have been 
developed, and the manufacturer or the mine and quarry operator will search in vain for 
a better all-around location. 

And the last proud note in the harmony of prosperity and progress is that of civic 
pride. New and modern business buildings are replacing the old. Down-town property, 
while still priced far below actual values, all things considered, has quadrupled in the 
last few years, and per-front-foot values are poor foundations for cheap buildings. A 
new ten-story office building is under way. A new theater was completed last spring, 
and a magnificent new hotel is soon to throw open its doors. In less than a year an 
extravagantly planned state-house will have been completed, and a little later a model 
city-hall. In every section of the city the builders are at work. Miles of new street 
pavements and sewers have been projected. No spoke in the wheel of progress has been 
neglected. 

As a result, Little Rock may be said to be one of the newest old cities in the country. 
Her renovation has been thorough, and her growth has been marked by wonderfully 
rapid strides. There has been “something doing,” and something for all to do every 
day since the date when increased transportation facilities made expansion possible, and 
it is for that reason that the substance of the home letters of her new people has been 
universally, “‘I came, I saw, I prospered.” 








